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THIS  IS  THE  ORAL  HISTORY  RESEARCH  OFFICE  OF  MEMPHIS  STATE  UNIVERSITY.   THIS  PROJECT 
IS  "AN  ORAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  TENNESSEE  VALLEY  AUTHORITY."   THE  PLACE  IS  CHARLOTTESVILLE, 
VIRGINIA.   THE  DATE  IS  APRIL  6,  1972,  AND  THE  INTERVIEW  IS  WITH  DR.  PAUL  T.  DAVID. 
THE  INTERVIEW  IS  BY  DR.  CHARLES  W.  CRAWFORD,  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  MEMPHIS  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
ORAL  HISTORY  RESEARCH  OFFICE,  AND  WAS  TRANSCRIBED  BY  MRS.  BRENDA  P.  MEIER. 

CRAWFORD  Dr.  David;  I  suggest  we  start  by  getting  some  biographical  infor- 

mation about  you.   We  can  start  as  early  as  you  like  about  that 
and  go  to  the  date  when  you  became  associated  with  TVA. 

DAVID  I  was  born  on  August  12,  1906  in  Brockton,  Massachusetts.   My 

father  was  a  minister.   We  moved  back  to  the  Middle  West  when  I 
was  five,  and  I  attended  public  schools  in  Illinois.   I  went  to  Antioch  College  in 
1923,  and  I  was  there  one  year.   Then  my  family  having  moved  South,  I  attended  the 
School  of  Commerce  at  Georgia  Tech  from  1924  to  1926,  and  then  went  back  to  Antioch 
and  finished  during  the  period  from  1926  to  '28,  getting  my  bachelor's  degree  in  1928. 
I  then  went  to  Brown  University  for  graduate  work,  and  was  there  from  1928  to  '31; 
then  went  from  there  to  Brookings  Institution  in  Washington  on  a  research  fellowship 
for  the  year  1931-32.   And  on  June  30,  1932  I  briefly  went  home  to  finish  my  dis- 
sertation, which  I  did  in  July  of  1932,  and  then  returned  to  Washington  on  a  job  with 
the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  which 
was  doing  the  public  utility  holding  company  investigation,  which  eventually  led  to 
the  Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act  of  Congress  a  couple  of  years  later.   I  worked 
on  that  during  the  latter  part  of  1932  and  the  early  part  of  1933. 

That  job  finished,  or  at  least  our  money  closed  out  as  of  midnight, 
March  3,  when  the  new  administration  arrived— and  the  new  session  of  Congress  began 


. 
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under  the  old  system  before  the  Norris  Amendment.   So  I  was  unemployed,  then,  as  of 
March  4,  1933,  and  was  in  Washington  and  did  pick-up  jobs.   I  had  a  couple,  I  guess, 
during  the  following  three  months  and  also  did  some  typing  on  my  dissertation.   I  went 
and  took  my  final  examination  for  the  doctorate,  and  had  that  all  out  of  the  way  by  the 
time  the  TVA  Act  passed  Congress.   I  was  not  paying  special  attention  to  it  at  the  time; 
in  fact,  it  had  been  outside  my  area  of  interest  until  I  saw  the  news  of  the  appointment 
of  Arthur  Morgan  when  his  name  was  sent  to  the  Senate,  which  I  guess  occured  within  a 
very  few  days  after  the  passage  of  the  act.   Then  I  dediced  to  go  out  to  Yellow  Springs 
and  see  Mr.  Morgan,  which  I  did  as  of  May  28  or  29 — anyway,  late  May.   While  it  seemed 
that  many  people  from  Antioch  were  trying  to  get  jobs  with  TVA,  Morgan  was  aware  of  the 
fact  that  I  was  in  Washington  and  that  he  had  a  lot  of  mail  accumulating  at  the  Hotel 
Willard  and  mail  coming  to  Yellow  Springs  that  needed  to  be  taken  care  of  ,  so  he  got  on 
the  telephone  with  Harold  Ickes,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  it  was  agreed  with 
Ickes  that  the  Department  of  the  Interior  would  loan  TVA  some  space  to  begin  in.   At 
the  time,  of  course,  TVA  had  no  appropriation,  and  in  fact,  two  members  of  the  Board 
had  not  yet  been  named,  so  that  we  were  starting  under  rather  primitive  conditions  with 
no  money,  on  borrowed  help  and  borrowed  facilities.   And  so  I  went  back  to  Washington 
and  arrived  there  on  the  night  of  the  29th.   And  on  the  morning  of  the  30th  I  called  the 
Interior  Department  to  see  if  I  could  find  Mr.  Bur lew,  the  famous  chief  clerk;  it 
developed  that  he  was  working  on  Memorial  Day  and  I  went  down  and  saw  him.   Two  rooms 
were  assigned  to  us  in  what  is  now  the  North  Building  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
rooms  that  had  been  occupied  by  the  Geological  Survey,  which  had  most  of  its  people  out 
in  the  field  during  the  summer. 

I  had  found  a  girl  around  Brookings  that  I  knew  named  Helen 
Greenwald,  and  the  two  of  us,  then,  arrived  that  morning  and  opened  the  first  TVA 
office  on  the  morning  of  May  31.   The  telephone  began  ringing  immediately  and  lines 
formed  in  the  hall  (people  seeking  application  blanks).   As  you  may  have  heard  from 
your  other  interviews,  Mr.  Morgan  had  anticipated  the  rush  to  get  employment  with  TVA 
and  he  had  designed  his  own  application  blank,  which  was  printed  at  the  Antioch  Press. 
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Anyway  I  came  back  to  Washington,  I  think,  with  a  supply  of  these  things.   At  any  rate, 
we  had  them  very  early  in  the  game,  and  I  think  we  distributed  something  like  18,000 
application  blanks,  including  one  package  of  a  thousand  to  Senator  Kenneth  McKellar. 
He  demanded  a  large  supply,  and  after  arguing  with  him  briefly  on  the  telephone,  I 
gave  in  and  gave  him  a  thousand. 

So  that  was  the  beginning  of  the  TVA  office  in  Washington,  which 
during  the  following  two  months--June  and  July  —  expanded  rather  rapidly  to  a  total 
force  of  around  120  and  18  rooms,  I  think  we  had  at  the  maximum.   It  consisted  mainly 
of  a  clerical  force  handling  the  mail  and  the  beginnings  of  a  small  examining  unit  on 
applications  to  sort  out  and  do  a  rough  job  classifying  and  rating  applications  of 
people  we  might  want  to  hire,  plus  a  few  of  the  executives  appointed  initially  who  came 
in  briefly  and  had  desks  there.   Earl  Draper  was  one  I  remember  especially.   I  don't 
think  Floyd  Reeves  ever  established  an  office  in  Washington;  I  think  he  worked  first  on 
the  road,  from  his  home  and  then  from  Knoxville.   I  don't  remember  seeing  very  much  of 
him  in  Washington  during  this  early  period.   At  any  rate,  after  the  office  had  been 
started  in  Knoxville,  most  of  the  people  were  sent  to  Knoxville.   We  shipped  records 
and  a  lot  of  other  stuff,  retaining  a  small  staff  in  Washington  of  not  more  than  a 
dozen.   Then  I  believe  it  was  mid-August  of  1933.   At  that  point  Arthur  Morgan  was 
uncertain  what  he  wanted  to  do  with  me,  and  I  was  briefly  given  the  title  of  Research 
Assistant  to  the  Chairman,  but  stayed  on  in  Washington.   He  had  some  odd  jobs  in 
Washington  to  do,  with  I  did.   I  can  go  into  that  more  fully,  if  you  wish,  but  I  think 
it's  not  terribly  important. 

CRAWFORD  I'd  like  to  get  some  detail  about  that  if  we  could,  Dr.  David, 

about  the  work  you  did  as  Research  Assistant  to  the  Chairman.   I 
don't  believe  that's  covered  anywhere  else,  so  far  as  I  know. 

DAVID  What  I  have  here  is  this  old  civil  service  application.   This  is 

to  the  effect  that  at  the  time  Mr.  Morgan  was  concerned  over  land 


: 

: 

: 


- 


speculation  at  Muscle  Shoals  and  was  afraid  a  similar  thing  would  develop  around  Norris 
Dam.   And  I  therefore  wrote  for  him  several  memorandum  reports  on  the  economics  of  land 
sub-division  and  on  the  methods  of  controlling  excessive  land  speculation.   I  suppose 
those  memoranda  are  still  around  in  the  TVA  archives  somewhere.   This  took  me  through 
most  of  August  and  September,  and  as  I  remember,  October  was  a  fairly  dry  month  to  me. 
I  mean  I  ran  out  of  work.   Morgan  was  too  busy  to  read  the  stuff  that  I'd  already 
written  and  had  run  out  of  ideas  for  things  he  immediately  wanted  me  to  do,  and  I  was 
still  sitting  around  Washington  with  no  other  regular  assignment.   I  guess  I  had  been, 
in  effect,  reading  books  and  putting  my  feet  on  the  desk  for  a  couple  of  weeks  when 
Floyd  Reeves  happenened  to  be  in  town  and  discovered  that  I  wasn't  doing  anything. 
And  when  he  got  back  to  Knoxville  and  talked  to  Morgan,  it  was  agreed  that  I  should 
come  down  there;  which  I  then  did  about  the  beginning  of  November,  I  think. 

It  was  agreed  that  time  that  I  was  to  report  to  John  Blandford,  the 
coordinator,  (whose  title  was  later  changed  to  General  Manager),  and  the  first  thing 
he  wanted  was  a  comprehensive  reference  book  on  all  the  things  that  were  scattered 
around  in  various  sources,  that  were  needed  by  executives  trying  to  find  their  authority 
for  the  various  things  they  were  doing,  and  to  get  back  history  on  the  things  that  had 
already  been  done  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  by  other  people. 

At  any  rate,  my  first  assignment  in  Knoxville  was  the  preparation 
of  a  loose-leaf  volume,  which  was  known  as  the  "TVA  Reference  Handbook."   It  had  a  red 
binder;  it  had  about  300  pages  of  stuff  in  it--all  of  the  legislation—not  only  from 
the  TVA  Act,  but  stuff  for  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  I  guess,  and  the  back  history  of 
everything  pertaining  to  TVA.   It  might  be  of  some  value  to  you  if  you  can  locate  it; 
if  it's  still  around.   If  I  remember,  we  made  up  about  six  copies;  in  other  words,  it 
was  reproduced  photographically--some  of  it.   That  was  an  expensive  process  in  those 
days,  so  it  was  not  particularly  confidential.   I  don't  think  there  was  much  confidential 
material  in  it,  except  perhaps  the  various  memoranda  and  letters  from  the  President 
on  things  that  he  wanted  done.   I  remember  in  particular  one  tiny  item  on  White  House 
stationery  (the  little  6x9  note  paper),  which  simply  said:   "Memo  to  Arthur  Morgan. 


- 

: 
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I  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  go  ahead  with  Wheeler  Dam.   Signed,  F.D.R."  That 
was  the  entire  authority  for  the  construction  of  Wheeler  Dam;  it  was  just  as  informal 
as  that.   Well,  that  took  me  two  or  three  months,  I  guess. 

Anyway,  by  February  of  1934  what  actually  became  the  Social  and 
Economic  Division  of  the  Authority,  was  created.   It  had  a  social  studies  section  that 
I  was  transferred  to  as  of  February,  1934.   This  was  directed  by  Floyd  Reeves;  he  was 
both  Director  of  Personnel  and  the  Social  and  Economic  Division,  and  I  guess  carried 
both  titles  as  long  as  he  was  with  the  TVA,  reflecting,  I  think,  their  uncertainty  about 
what  they  wanted  done  in  this  Social  and  Economic  Division  and  delay  in  arriving  at  any 
consensus  to  recruit  a  chief.   Anyhow,  we  then  went  to  work  on  miscellaneous  social  and 
economic  studies  related  to  the  TVA.   I  continued  to  report  directly  either  to  Reeves 
or  Arthur  Morgan,  or  to  John  Blandford,  and  while  I  was  in  the  Scoial  and  Economic  Divi- 
sion I  was  available  for  assignments  and  a  very  miscellaneous  series  of  things—all  the 
odd  jobs  that  they  didn't  know  who  else  to  give  to  seemed  to  come  in  my  direction,  and 
that  was  what  I  did.   Do  you  want  more  on  that? 

CRAWFORD  Yes,  sir.   If  we  could,  before  we  go  further,  get  a  little  more  here, 

I'd  like  to  know  more  about  the  Social  and  Economic  Division—its 
establishment  and  the  purposes  as  far  as  you  knew  them. 

DAVID  Well,  it  is  Section  22  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Act,  isn't  it,  that 

authorized  the  authority  to  go  ahead  with  some  form  of  social  and 
economic  planning?   The  language  was  slightly  ambiguous  and  there  was  always  a  wide  area 
of  discretion  for  interpretation  on  what  exactly  the  TVA  was  going  to  do  in  that  area. 
On  the  narrow  interpretation,  they  needed  to  make  whatever  studies  were  necessary  on 
social  and  economic  matters  in  connection  with  going  ahead  with  the  construction  pro- 
gram and  building  the  dams,  and  the  agricultural  program  and  so  on.   On  a  broad  con- 
struction, the  Act  was  a  license  to  engage  in  social  and  economic  planning  for  the 
whole  Tennessee  Valley  area.   This  never  got  very  cleared  up  while  I  was  there.   We 


- 

: 
:  : 

- 


- 


began  doing  some  of  both.   At  least  during  the  period  that  I  was  actually  involved,  the 
main  thing  we  did,  I  guess,  was  to  get  together  most  of  the  basic  social  and  economic 
data  that  was  already  available  in  the  census  reports  and  in  other  basic  background 
materials,  and  get  it  organized  to  conform  to  the  Valley  area.   You've  doubtless  seen 
these  maps  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  which  show  how  it  sprawls  across  six  states,  I  think 
it  is  —  largely  in  Tennessee--but  some  in  Alabama,  a  little  tiny  bit  in  North  Carolina, 
and  some  in  Virginia  in  the  southwest  corner,  and  so  on--part  of  Kentucky;  and  in  effect 
we  identified  the  counties  in  each  state  that  were  in  the  TVA  area  and  then  we  pro- 
ceeded to  re-work  this  data  into  a  valley  jurisdictional  form  so  that  you  could  make 
statements  about  what  was  in  the  Valley,  and  general  conditions,  and  so  on.   You've 
talked  to  Mr.  Reeves,  I  believe,  already,  and  he  must  have  given  you  his  own  background 
on  the  origins  of  this  division  and  the  problems  of  getting  a  head  for  it.   He  told  me 
years  ago  that  he  had  tried  to  get  me  put  into  being  head  of  the  Social  Studies  Section, 
and  that  this  was  refused  by  the  Board  because  of  my  involvements  with  the  TVA  Employee 
Union.   What  was  the  name  of  the  Howard  who  finally  was  appointed--! .  Levron  Howard? 

MRS.  DAVID  Yes. 

DAVID  Anyway,  Howard  was  officially  head  of  the  units  that  I  was  in.   I 

kept  right  on  reporting  more  or  less  directly  to  other  people  on 
assignments  and  I  don't  think  Howard  had  any  really  comprehensive  idea  of  what  the  unit 
proposed  to  do.   It  was  not  exactly  a  team  operation.   In  fact,  I  didn't  like  Howard. 
I  never  got  along  with  him  very  well. 

CRAWFORD  What  was  his  background? 

DAVID  Well,  I  guess  he  had  his  doctorate  from  somewhere,  and  had  previously 

been  living  in  Chattanooga,  it  seems  to  me;  at  any  rate,  some  local 
point  in  the  South,  so  he  had  local  connections.   I  don't  think  he  was  an  economist. 


: 


- 

: 

: 


: 


CRAWFORD 


But  in  this  time  you  reported  directly  to  Floyd  Reeves,  didn't  you, 
and  occasionally  to  Arthur  Morgan? 


DAVID 


Yes 


CRAWFORD  .  .  .When  they  had  work  for  you.   How  far  did  the  planning  go  at 

this  time?   Did  you  simply  collect  this  data?   Did  you  make  any 
plans  on  the  basis  of  it? 

DAVID  Well,  not  really.   I  don't  think  that  we  ever  did  what  the   terms 

seem  to  suggest;  that  is,  we  had  no  grand,  comprehensive  plan  for 
the  social  and  economic  development  of  the  Valley.   What  I  can  at  least  say  accurately 
is  that  I  never  worked  on  any,  and  I'm  not  aware  that  anybody  else  did  either  in  the 
social  and  economic  sense.   In  some  ways,  I  think  the  planning  went  farther  perhaps  in 
other  divisions  of  the  organization.   Certainly  we  had  comprehensive  planning  on  build- 
ing the  dams,  and  that  is  what  mainly  got  into  the  documentaries--got  published  —  includ- 
ing the  grandoise  plans  for  the  dam  up  on  the  Ohio  River,  or  near  the  Ohio  River,  that 
would  have  created  a  lake  of  enormous  size,  running  south  near  Wabash,  Indiana.   In 
fact,  it  seems  to  me  Wabash  would  have  been  drowned  out. 


CRAWFORD 


Who  developed  that  plan? 


DAVID  Well,  I  don't  really  know.   It  was  essentially  an  engineer's  plan. 

I  suppose  it  was  Arthur  Morgan  as  much  as  anybody,  at  least  in  terms 
of  giving  it  major  direction.   It  involved  an  enormous  dam.   I've  still  got  the  old 
report  around,  and  you  may  have  seen  it. 


CRAWFORD 


No,  I  have  never  seen  that.   That  obviously  would  have  been  a  very 
large  dam--some  sort  of  record,  I  suppose,  in  size. 


; 


■ 
- 

- 

- 

: 


DAVID 


already  done. 


8 
Yes,  at  the  time  it  would  have  been  probably  the  biggest  dam  in  the 
world,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Boulder,  which  I  guess  was 


CRAWFORD 


How  far  did  that  plan  get,  or  why  did  it  get  no  further  than  it  did? 


DAVID  I  don't  really  know.   As  far  as  I  can  recall,  it  was  never  taken  very 

seriously.   It  was  an  enormous  project;  even  in  1934  or  '35  de-H&^, 
it  would  have  been  around  three  hundred  million  dollars.   It  was  priced  out  at  about 
three  hundred  million,  and  I  suppose  that  the  local  interests  who  would  have  been  drowned 
out  and  had  to  move  were  opposed  to  it.   As  far  as  I  can  recall,  it  never  got  to  the 
point  where  it  was  really  taken  seriously  enough  to  bring  on  heavy  opposition,  although 
I'm  sure  it  would  have  if  it  had  been  pressed  because  too  many  important  interests  were 
affected.   It  required  an  enormous  resettlement. 


CRAWFORD  Were  there  questions  as  to  whether  or  not  this  was  in  the  proper 

geographical  area  of  TVA? 

DAVID  Yes,  that,  I  think,  did  arise.   It  could  not  be  done  without  a  special 

Act  of  Congress  to  authorize  it,  which  would  have  probably  changed 
the  jurisdictional  area  of  TVA  at  the  same  time,  if  it  had  gone  ahead.   I  don't  know 
whose  idea  it  was  to  have  TVA  do  it.   It  was  a  statutory  mandate  to  have  the  study  done, 
but  there  was  never  any  very  effective  follow- through  on  it.   There  was  for  a  long  time 
a  discussion  about  taking  over  the  Cumberland  River  and  adding  it  on  to  the  TVA  area. 
A  couple  of  its  problems  were  still  being  treated  by  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  and 
it's  not  as  big  a  river  as  the  Tennessee,  by  considerable,  but  it  did  have  the  same 
flooding  problem  and  the  same  problem  of  water  control.   And  in  some  respects,  it  would 
have  improved  the  shape  of  the  TVA  jurisdictional  area  considerably,  if  it  had  gotten 
the  Cumberland  Valley.   Well,  you  know  you  have  the  TVA  area,  sort  of  a  U-shape,  and 


: 


the  Cumberland  area  would  have  filled  in  the  U  and  would  have  given  TVA  most  of  the  rest 
of  Tennessee  it  did  not  have  and  a  large  part  of  Kentucky. 

CRAWFORD       Why  did  this  get  no  further  than  it  did?   Was  it  opposition  from  the  Corps 
of  Engineers? 

DAVID  I  suppose  so. 


CRAWFORD       Was  there  some  confusion  at  this  time  as  to  how  far  the  social  and 
economic  planning  should  go;  whether  it  should  be  limited  strictly 
to  things  associated  with  the  building  of  dams  or  whether  it  should  cover  the  entire  area? 

DAVID  Yes,  there  was.   There  was  conflict  all  the  time  about  how  far  it  should 

go.   This,  I  assume,  went  on  mainly  in  the  Board,  in  interests  directly 
related  to  the  Board,  but  we  did  try  to  do  some  industry  studies  on  potentiality  for 
various  industries  that  might  have  been  developed  further  in  the  Valley  than  they  were. 
This  is  some  of  the  stuff  I  find  in  my  own  old  notes. 

Well,  I  suppose  Arthur  Morgan  got  interested  in  pottery  as  a  possibility 
simply  because  of  the  handicraft  thing;  it  was  already  going  on  in  the  mountains  and 
there  were  obviously  some  clay  deposits  that  lent  themselves  to  pottery  production. 
Anyhow,  I  did  a  study  of  prospects  for  the  pottery  industry  that  I  finished  in 
December  of  1935;  it  was  a  hundred-page  manuscript  more  or  less.   And  after  that  I 
started  a  series  of  Southern  industry  surveys,  so-called,  and  did  the  first  two — one 
on  the  cotton  goods  industry  and  the  second  one  on  the  rayon  yarn  and  allied  products 
industry.   These  were  both  early  in  1936 — January,  1936  and  April  of  1936 — and  a  general 
report  on  industrial  development  in  the  South  in  March,  1936,  basically  built  on  census 
data,  but  in  effect  trying  to  speculate  about  how  rapidly  industry  could  be  developed 
in  Tennessee  and  in  the  area  of  the  Tennessee  Valley's  largest  concern. 


CRAWFORD 
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Given  certain  things  such  as  an  increase  in  the  power  supply? 


DAVID 


Yes 


MRS.  DAVID 


part  of  it? 


Arthur  Morgan  was  concerned,  too,  about  finding  jobs  for  the  people 
that  were  being  pulled  in  there  to  work  on  the  dam.   Wasn't  that 


DAVID 


Yes.   There  was  a  lot  of  unemployment  in  the  area  anyway,  like 
everywhere . 


CRAWFORD 


Did  you  try  to  fit  these  projects  into  the  employment  needs  of  the 


region? 


DAVID 


Yes,  that  was  a  major  concern, 


MRS.  DAVID  Especially  on  the  pottery;  the  fact  that  Dick  Niehoff's  training 

program  gave  training  in  firing  with  an  electric  kiln,  and  this  was 
a  definite  kind  of  training  people  for  later  employment,  when  jobs  on  the  dam  were  over, 


CRAWFORD 


Was  this  given  to  people  while  they  were  working? 


MRS.  DAVID 


Yes 


CRAWFORD 


So  the  economy  could  continue  to  develop  after  the  completion  of 
construction  project? 


MRS .  DAVID 


Yes. 


: 
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David  Yes.   I  had  forgotten  about  the  electric  angle,  but  part  of  her 

point  was  the  use  of  electricity  in  electric  ceramic  kilns  which 
were,  I  guess,  relatively  new  in  the  industry  at  that  time.   I'm  not  sure  they  had  even 
been  developed  for  any  massive  use. 


MRS.  DAVID 


Pigeon  Forge  Pottery,  I  think,  is  part  of  what  remains  of  the 
whole  program. 


DAVID 


Gatlinburg, 


MRS.  DAVID 


Yes 


CRAWFORD  I  didn't  know  that.   Was  this  ceramic  work  started  among  people 

besides  those  working  for  TVA?  Was  there  an  attempt  to  spread  it 
to  the  Valley  area? 


MRS.  DAVID 


I  don't  think  so. 


DAVID 


I  think  only  by  word  of  mouth  and  personal  contact 


MRS.  DAVID 


The  training  was  defintely  for  people  who  were  on  the  job 


CRAWFORD  Well,  that  seems  to  be  a  practical  thing,  well  fitted  to  the  pos' 

sibilities  of  the  area.   Did  it  really  work?   Did  a  ceramics 
industry  get  started? 


DAVID  I  think  only  the  kind  like  Pigeon  Forge;  in  other  words,  essentially 

craft  products  for  tourists.   It's  how  it  mainly  went.   The  pottery 
industry  in  this  country  has  never  been  very  profitable  anyway--!  mean  in  its  old  centers 
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up  in  Ohio  and  nearby.   It  suffered  from  competition  abroad  which  it  has  really  never 
been  able  to  meet. 


CRAWFORD 


Were  there  any  special  reasons  that  would  have  made  this  more  feasi- 
ble in  the  Tennessee  Valley  than  elsewhere? 


DAVID 


Well,  the  power  supply  was  one 


MRS.  DAVID  And  good  clay  deposits 


DAVID 


good. 


Yes,  and  I  think  we  were  looking  around  for  good  clay  deposits. 
There  were  some,  I  think,  over  in  North  Carolina  that  looked  pretty 


CRAWFORD 


What  other  sort  of  training  was  given  to  ease  the  effect  of  com- 
pletion of  TVA  dams? 


MRS.  DAVID 


Wrought  iron;  rugs  (they  were  weaving  stuff).   They  were  generally 
on  the  craft  side,  I  would  say. 


CRAWFORD  That  sounds  like  some  of  Arthur  Morgan's  thinking;   to  develop 

local  abilities  and  resources . 


MRS.  DAVID 


Yes.   Dick  Niehoff  was  the  one  who  was  running  that  program.   Isn't 
that  right,  Paul? 


DAVID 


I  suppose  so 


MRS.  DAVID  And  most  of  it  went  on  out  at  Norris 


- 


: 


: 

: 

: 
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I  believe  that  Dick  Niehoff  had  a  special  interest  in  adult  educa- 
tion before  he  went  to  TVA. 


MRS.  DAVID 


Yes. 


DAVID  I  was  not  directly  involved  in  it  particularly,  and  I  guess  I  always 

thought  it  was  a  little  bit  of  a  boon-doggle.   I  didn't  really  think 
it  was  going  to  make  any  tremendous  difference  in  the  employability  of  the  people. 
Actually,  I  think  the  work  on  the  dam  itself  and  the  skills  that  they  developed;  I  think 
many  of  them  who  started  on  the  dams  as  unskilled  laborers,  became  construction  crafts- 
men in  effect,  as  a  result  of  working  on  the  dam,  and  I  think  that  probably  was  the 
main  contribution  that  was  made--of  upgrading  the  skills  of  the  people  that  worked. 


CRAWFORD 


That  was  part  of  TVA's  policy,  wasn't  it--to  move  people  up  into 
more  responsible  positions? 


DAVID  Yes.   They  certainly  were  trying  to  develop  a  local  source  of  all 

the  craft  skills  that  they  needed  for  the  construction  program, 
and  of  course,  they  were  thinking  of  it  in  fairly  long-range  terms.   Fairly  early  they 
began  thinking  in  terms  of  several  good  dams  beyond  Norris  Dam--where  there  was  a  sec- 
ond—but as  they  came  to  terms  with  Commonwealth  and  Southern  and  took  over  those  pro- 
perties including  several  dams  on  the  Hiwassee  that  Commonwealth  and  Southern  had  oper- 
ated, they  began  developing  other  plans.   Fontana  was  next,  I  guess.   I'm  not  sure 
what  was  next,  but  anyway,  this  series  of  dams  that  TVA  has  built  in  the  meantime  were 
foreshadowed  fairly  early  on.   Within  the  first  two  years  that  the  organization  was 
going,  we  had  a  general  idea  at  least  of  a  whole  series  of  dams  going  on,  of  a  major 
construction  program  for  years. 


. 


- 

: 
: 
- 

: 
: 
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CRAWFORD  How  far  did  that  plan  go?   Did  it  go  as  far  as  the  dam  building 

did  when  World  War  II  came,  or  was  that  added  as  a  result  of  the  war? 

DAVID  Well,  that  I  don't  know.   You  see,  I  left  in  1936  and  was  quite  busy 

on  other  jobs  and  in  effect  lost  tract  of  TVA  from  then  on,  but  the 
point  I  was  mainly  trying  to  make,  though,  I  think  is  that  a  fairly  comprehensive  plan 
of  dams  to  control  the  entire  river  system  was  developed.   There  was  an  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  report  on  all  the  dams  that  could  be  built  on  the  Tennessee  River,  both 
high  dams  and  low  dams,  more  or  less.   In  fact,  one  of  these  odd  job  projects  that  I 
did  in  the  early  days  of  TVA  was  to  do  an  index  of  these  four  volumes  of  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  report,  which  had  no  index,  in  order  to  make  the  material  more 
accessible  in  connection  with  all  of  these  planning  activities,  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
having  done  this  fairly  bureaucratic,  but  nevertheless  very  elaborate  and  comprehensive 
survey.   We  were  able  to  build  on  that  fairly  rapidly  in  terms  of  sorting  it  out  for 
what  TVA  wanted  to  do  so  that  I  think  that  probably  most  of  the  future  construction  pro- 
gram was  eventually  carried  out,  was  already  more  or  less  in  sight,  at  least,  as  a 
desire  within  the  first  three  or  four  years. 

CRAWFORD  Well,  of  course,  there  were  only  so  many  water-power  sites  possible 

in  the  Valley  streams,  and  I  suppose  you  could  identify  them  fairly 
early. 

DAVID  Yes,  but  there  was  a  conflict  over  high  dams  versus  low  dams.   I've 

forgotten  the  rationale  of  how  the  conflict  went,  but  high  dams 
are  much  more  useful  for  power  production  and  the  low  dams  were  less  useful  for  power 
production  and  more  useful  for  navigation,  but  for  navigation  before  it  meant  much. 

MRS.  DAVID  Well,  you  are  still  maintaining  that  that  was  why  we  were  building, 

wasn't  it? 


J 


DAVID 
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Well,  it  was  still  one  of  the  major  purposes  and  the  basis  for 
federal  authority  to  move  in  and  control  the  rivers. 


CRAWFORD 


plan. 


I  believe  the  Corps  of  Engineers  had  both  plans:   high  dams  and 
low  dams,  though  I  think  probably  they  tended  to  favor  the  low-dam 


DAVID 


Yes 


CRAWFORD 


Do  you  know  when  the  question  was  settled  as  far  as  TVA  was  con- 
cerned? Which  way  would  it  go? 


DAVID  Well,  I  think  that  got  settled  fairly  early,  that  they  were  in 

favor.  .  .  Well,  you  see,  they  brought  navigation  up  to  Knoxville, 
didn't  they,  and  not  very  much  beyond? 


CRAWFORD 


Yes,  that  was  specified,  I  believe,  a  nine-foot  channel  or  some 
level  at  any  rate. 


DAVID  From  Knoxville  down.   I  don't  think  much  consideration  was  given  to 

low  dams  above  Knoxville,  and  even  the  dams  below  Knoxville  were 
for  the  most  part  about  as  high  as  you  could  make  them  and  still  put  in  a  feasible  lock, 
The  lock  at  Wilson  Dam  involves  a  drop  of  forty  feet  or  more,  doesn't  it?   I  think  it 
may  be  more  than  that;  I'm  not  sure. 


CRAWFORD 


I  would  guess  more  than  that.   I  have  seen  boats  go  through  the  lock, 


DAVID 


Yes,  like  the  one  at  Muscle  Shoals.   I  think,  by  contrast  with  other 


plans,  TVA  built  the  highest  dams  they  could  build  and  still  meet 


■ 
: 

- 

: 
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the  other  objectives  between  Knoxville  and  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

CRAWFORD  You  took  this  power  supply  into  consideration,  then,  in  projecting 

your  economic  studies,  didn't  you? 

DAVID  Yes,  but  I  wouldn't  say  there  were  any  general  economic  projections 

for  the  valley  as  a  whole.   I  mean  there  was  no  setting  of  targets 
or  goals  or  anything  of  that  kind  as  far  as  I  can  recall.   Well,  the  basic  bind  that 
TVA  was  in  was  that  it  had  no  general  authority  to  get  any  of  this  done  in  terms  of 
implementing  it,  other  than  what  was  worked  ahead  through  power  supply  and  contributions 
to  navigation  and  agriculture  through  fertilizer,  and  these  are  rather  minor  handholds 
on  which  to  take  hold  comprehensively  of  the  development  of  a  region. 

CRAWFORD  That  was  the  interpretation.   Actually,  did  it  seem  to  you  that  the 

TVA  Act  could  have  been  interpreted  in  different  ways;  that  is,  a 
broad  mandate  for  planning  or  a  fairly  narrow  one? 

DAVID  Oh,  I  think  it  could  have  been  interpreted  in  terms  of  a  broad 

mandate  for  planning,  but  it  would  have  been  a  case  of  planning 
completely  disconnected  from  the  authority  to  carry  it  out,  so  that  as  soon  as  we  carried 
the  planning  beyond  a  fairly  modest  phase,  it  began  to  look  like  an  exercise  in  futility. 

In  some  ways,  our  relationship  to  other  political  jurisdictions 
contributed  to  this.   We  had  a  fairly  close  relationship  to  the  State  Governement  of 
Tennessee  and  got  along  all  right  with  them,  as  far  as  I  know,  but  in  terms  of  the  other 
states  that  the  Valley  area  impinged  upon—relatively  minor  features  to  those  states- 
it  didn't  provide  much  of  a  basis  of  cooperation  with  them. 

CRAWFORD  That's  true.   I  think  that's  been  extended  as  possible,  so  that 

TVA  area  now  includes  seven  states,  but  obviously  small  parts  of 


- 
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some  (North  Carolina,  South  Carolina  particularly,  I  suppose,  and  Georgia,  very  small 
amounts).  You  made  studies  of  several  industries,  specifically.  Then  you  did  have  a 
study,  didn't  you,  of  industry  in  the  South? 

DAVID  Yes . 

CRAWFORD       What  form  of  research  did  you  do?  What  sources  did  you  use?   What 
conclusions  did  you  reach  then  about  Southern  industry  in  general? 

DAVID         Well,  there  was  a  very  heavy  reliance  on  the  census  in  the  first 

place,  and  a  good  deal  of  the  job  simply  consisted  of  reworking 
census  data  into  the  Valley  pattern,  which  was  different  from  every  other  pattern  it 
had  ever  been  published  in.   And  from  there  on,  I  think  it  was  a  reading  of  the  trade 
press.   I  don't  recall  even   that  we  got  into  much  interviewing  with  industry  people. 
It  was  essentially  working  with  the  available  sources.   I'm  repeating  myself  because 
I  don't  recall  very  much  elso  except  the  census.   It  did  involve  going  back  into  not 
merely  the  most  recent  census  (that  was  1930) ,  but  also  using  the  earlier  censuses  in 
an  effort  to  figure  trend  rates.   When  the  two  were  put  together,  the  pattern  in  terms 
of  development  trends  from  1923  on,  at  least,  was  clear. 

CRAWFORD       You  found  the  valley,  of  course,  in  very  depressed  economic  condi- 
tion circumstances  when  you  arrived.   You  did  foresee  an  improve- 
ment, I  suppose,  as  a  result  of  TVA's  work. 

DAVID  Yes. 

CRAWFORD       With  what  people  did  you  work  in  the  Social  and  Economic  Division? 

Who  was  there  at  the  time  you  were  there  (at  the  beginning,  or  very 
nearly  at  the  beginning  of  the  department  or  the  division)? 
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DAVID  Oh,  Lawrence  Durisch  was  there  and  T.  Levron  Howard  was  Chief  of  the 

unit.   I  don't  recall  that  he  turned  out  any  reports  himself  at  all. 
Maybe  he  did.   I  don't  recall  him  as  a  very  productive  individual  really.   Who  else? 
Laverne  Burchfield  was  down  there  for  a  while,  wasn't  she? 


MRS.  DAVID 


Yes. 


DAVID 


Fritz  Mosher  was,  of  course,  with  me  as  a  Research  Assistant  for  a 
while.   That's  Frederick  Mosher,  really. 


CRAWFORD 


Was  he  doing  graduate  work  at  this  time? 


DAVID 


No,  he  had  just  finished  college  as  an  undergraduate  and  went  to  work 
with  his  B.A.   This  was  before  he  had  done  any  graduate  work  at  all. 


MRS.  DAVID 


Ward  Stewart,  was  he  there  then? 


DAVID  Yes,  Ward  Stewart  was  around,  but  he  was  in  the  Personnel  Division, 

wasn't  he?   I'm  not  sure;  I  think  he  was.   And  Herman  Pritchett  was 
there  for  a  year  or  two,  maybe  longer.   He  later  did  a  book  on  the  TVA,  of  course. 


CRAWFORD 


He  did  his  book  on  TVA  after  you  had  left,  I  believe 


DAVID 


Yes,  very  much. 


CRAWFORD 


Do  you  know  the  source  of  the  material  that  he  used  in  his  book? 
Did  that  come  in  part  from  a  study  by  Herbert  Finer? 


: 

: 


- 

:     - 

: 

- 
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DAVID  Well,  I  have  no  idea  whether  he  had  access  to  the  Finer  study  or 

not.   It  was  locked  up  pretty  tightly,  as  far  as  the  TVA  copies  were 
concerned.   I  don't  recall  whether  Finer  was  allowed  to  keep  a  copy  himself.   I  suspect 
he  did,  knowing  Finer. 

CRAWFORD  I  would  assume  that  he  did.   Unfortunately,  I  didn't  get  to  talk 

with  him  before  his  death,  but  Mrs.  Finer,  when  I  spoke  with  her 
in  Chicago  a  few  months  ago,  seemed  to  think  that  Herman  Pritchett's  book  did  contain 
Dr.  Finer's  conclusions  or  at  least  a  partial  basis  of  his  study.   So  far  as  I  know 
there  was  no  official  access  to  the  Finer  material,  though. 


DAVID 


Has  it  ever  been  released  ? 


CRAWFORD  Never  to  my  knowledge,  and  no  one  seems  to  lave  any  information  now, 

I  assume  the  Social  Science  Research  Council  kept  a  copy,  at  least 
had  one  for  a  time.   They  sponsored  it,  didn't  they,  to  some  degree? 


DAVID 


I  suppose  so. 


CRAWFORD 


time 


TVA  kept  one,  which  seems  to  have  disappeared.   It's  been  impossible 
to  find,  and  no  one  there  seems  to  know  anything  about  it  at  this 


DAVID 


That's  interesting 


CRAWFORD 


I  would  guess  that  Dr.  Finer  kept  a  copy  himself.   I'm  not  sure  of 
that,  but  I  would  assume  that  he  did. 


; 


: 
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Well,  Pritchett  and  Finer  were  together  at  Chicago,  weren't  they? 


CRAWFORD 


Yes,  I  think  Pritchett  studied  under  Finer,  perhaps  there 


DAVID 


Was  Finer  at  Chicago  as  early  as  the  time  that  Pritchett  was  doinj; 
the  book  there? 


CRAWFORD 


I  would  think  so,  but  I'm  not  sure  of  that.   I  know  they  collabo- 
rated in  some  way.   At  least,  Mrs.  Finer  thought  they  did. 


DAVID  I'm  not  sure.   It's  never  come  to  my  attention  before,  really.   I 

know  both  of  them,  of  course,  but  at  the  time  the  Pritchett  book 
came  out  ...  I  don't  know.   What  was  the  year,  anyway? 

CRAWFORD  I  don't  remember  being  somewhat  surprised  that  he  had  done  the  book 

in  the  first  place,  but  I  was  busy  on  some  totally  different  pro- 
ject  and  gave  it  almost  no  attention.   I  was  too  busy  even  to  read  it  at  the  time. 


MRS.  DAVID 


Why  was  the  Finer  report  kept  so  secret? 


DAVID  Well,  it  was  suppose  to  be  a  capture  and  record  study  for  the  bene- 

fit of  posterity,  and  that  was  part  of  the  agreement  under  which 
Finer  came  down  to  do  it;  that  it  would  be  locked  up  for  at  least  ten  years,  I  think, 
or  was  it  longer  than  that? 


CRAWFORD 


There  was  some  limitation.   I  don't  know  the  time 


DAVID 


Finer,  as  a  result,  I  know  was  quite  outraged  at  the  idea  that  this 
restriction  was  going  to  be  enforced  after  he  had  finished  the  study 


- 


: 


- 
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because,  I  think,  from  his  point  of  view,  he  thought  that  there  was  no  reason  why  it 
couldn't  be  released  immediately.   And  never  having  seen  the  study  myself,  I  have  no 
opinion  about  it  from  that  point  of  view.   He  did  use  material  of  mine  on  the  annual 
report.   I  did  the  first  annual  report  and  I  don't  remember  who  did  the  second  one, 
but  anyway,  nobody  was  terribly  happy  about  it  and  I  was  asked  to  write  a  memorandum 
about  it,  which  I  did--a  fairly  full  review  as  a  critique  of  what  was  good  and  what 
was  bad  about  the  second  annual  report.   And  then  the  third  annual  report.  .  .It  seems 
to  me  Finer  did  one  of  them,  didn't  he? 


CRAWFORD 


I  don't  know 


DAVID 


Well,  I'm  not  sure. 


CRAWFORD 


about  TVA, 


They  have,  of  course,  continued  the  annual  reports  to  the  present 
time  and  provide  one  of  the  basic  sources  of  published  information 


DAVID  Well,  I  don't  recall  whether  it  was  the  second  or  third  that  they 

tried  to  make  into  a  fairly  elaborate  public  relations  exercises, 

but  it  didn't  really  come  off.   Somebody  like  Stuart  Chase  to  give  it  a  final  drafting 
.  .  .  I  don't  recall  who. 


CRAWFORD 


work? 


In  preparing  the  first  one,  were  you  freed  from  other  duties  in 
that  time  or  did  you  have  to  fit  this  into  time  you  had  with  other 


DAVID 


No,  I  was  working  along  from  assignment  to  assignment,  and  during 
the  time  when  I  was  doing  that  I  was  relatively  free,  I  think. 


MRS.  DAVID 
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Is  that  the  one  we  got  off  Christmas  Eve  or  something? 


DAVID 


I'm  not  sure  we  didn't.   (Laughter) 


CRAWFORD 


Being  an  annual  report,  I  think  that  would  be  a  probable  time  for 
it. 


DAVID  It  was  on  a  fiscal  year  basis,  I  think,  but  anyway  I  do  have  some 

notes  on  that  somewhere  in  the  stuff  I've  been  looking  at.   Approxi- 
mately October  1  to  December  31,  1934,  I  was  doing  the  Authority's  first  annual  report, 
under  the  general  direction  of  the  Coordinator  (that  was  John  Blandford) .   I  prepared 
the  plan  of  the  report  and  requested  the  necessary  information  from  the  various  division 
heads,  wrote  the  major  part  of  it,  got  approval  of  the  draft  from  the  management  com- 
mittee and  from  the  legal  division,  from  each  member  of  the  Board  individually   I  was 
assisted  by  an  editor.   That  would  have  been  Laverne  Burchfield.   Was  she  around  then? 


MRS.  DAVID 


Probably. 


DAVID 


And  by  assistants  in  each  of  the  various  divisions  who  were  sup- 
posed to  take  care  of  getting  the  stuff  I  needed  from  them. 


CRAWFORD 


Did  you  have  adequate  cooperation  from  all  the  division  heads  in 
securing  this  information? 


DAVID  Well,  it  was  the  usual  business  of  having  to  go  around  to  each 

project  until  you  could  get  it  out  of  them.   I  don't  recall  my 
major  difficulties.   In  other  words,  the  usual  minor  harassments  of  any  job  of  that 
kind,  I  think.   It  was  fairly  typical  in  that  respect,  I  think.   They  had  never  done 
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it  before,  of  course;  it,  by  definition,  being  the  first  annual  report.   We  got  into 
it  a  little  bit  late.   In  other  words,  technically  there  should  have  been  one  for  the 
previous  year,  since  TVA  was  in  existence  briefly  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1933,  but  nobody  even  thought  of  that  one.   I'm  not  sure.   I  didn't  do  the  remind- 
ing on  this. 

TVA  was  required  by  law  to  produce  it  and  something  had  to  be  done, 
especially  after  June  30,  1934,  which  was  the  end  of  their  first  complete,  full  fiscal 
year.   So  the  first  report  covered  the  organizing  period  in  the  spring  of  1933,  as  well 
as  the  year  from  July  1,  1933,  until  June  30,  1934.   The  Board  members  were  in  a  state 
of  considerable  puzzlement  about  what  to  do  about  it,  and  up  until  almost  near  the  very 
end  there  was  uncertainty  as  to  how  it  was  to  be  handled  in  terms  of  whether  or  not  they 
would  take  this  entire  manuscript  (which  was  a  couple  of  hundred  pages,  I  suppose)  and 
regard  it  as  their  own  and  put  their  names  on  it  and  simply  transmit  it  or  what.   As 
you  probably  know  from  looking  at  it,  they  finally  decided  that  they  would  each  write 
a  small  bit  for  a  three-man  report  of  about  ten  pages  at  the  beginning  of  the  book,  and 
then  all  the  rest  would  be  attached  as  appendices.   So  that,  in  effect,  the  stuff  I 
developed  and  put  together  was  largely  written  from  the  raw  material  supplied.   It  became 
the  appendix  of  the  report,  technically.   Although  I  also  had  the  job  of  coordinating 
and  putting  together  the  three  essays,  in  effect  that  the  three  members  of  the  board 
wrote  individually  in  terms  of  their  own  views  on  what  had  happened. 


CRAWFORD 


Did  you  have  to  do  extensive  revision  or  any  revision  in  that,  from 
the  three  directors'  report? 


DAVID 


Oh,  I  think  it  was  copy  editing  only.   They  wanted  it  printed  the  way 
they  had  it,  and  there  was  no  reason  why  it  shouldn't  be. 


CRAWFORD 


I  suppose,  really,  when  the  first  portion  of  the  fiscal  year  ended 
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on  June  30,  1933,  that  you  were  so  involved  in  paperwork  and  every- 
one else  was  so  tied  up  that  there  simply  wasn't  time  to  do  one. 

DAVID  Well,  1  think,  as  far  as  I  can  recall,  it  never  occurred  to  anybody 

that  we  had  any  statutory  obligation  for  that  year.   I  mean  it  was  such 
a  small  part  of  a  year.   Well,  we  had  the  office  open  just  exactly  a  month,  the  month  of 
June,  and  most  of  the  Authority  systems  were  not  even  running  yet.   I  mean  it  was  mid-July 
before  paychecks  were  written  for  anybody,  after  having  gotten  an  Appropriation  Act  and 
so  on,  and  it  was  late  August  before  I  got  the  back  pay.   In  other  words,  when  they  did 
start  payroll  procedures  running,  they  picked  up  the  current  payroll  and  left  the  back 
part  to  be  taken  care  of  later.   It  was  about  six  weeks  when  they  finally  got  around  to 
cleaning  up  the  service  prior  to  the  beginning  of  regular  payment. 


CRAWFORD 


Did  that  result  in  any  complications?   Did  that  cause  personal  hard- 
ship to  any  of  the  TVA  workers? 


DAVID  Well,  we  all  needed  the  money,  but  various  financial  expedients 

urged  us  to  keep  going  while  we  waited  for  somebody  to  start  a  pay- 
roll system  that  would  pay  us.   I  don't  remember  any  acute  cases  of  hardship.   Most  of 
the  people  who  were  employed  were  unemployed  previously  anyway. 


CRAWFORD 


That  was  the  difficulty  of  starting  a  completely  new  agency,  I 
suppose,  no  payroll  provisions  or  anything  in  existence  at  that  time, 


DAVID  Yes,  and  we  had  to  wait  for  the  Appropriations  Act.   Well,  initially 

we  had  to  wait  for  the  action  on  the  three  Board  members.   Even 
Morgan,  as  I  recall,  had  not  been  confirmed  when  we  first  opened  the  office,  and  the  other 
two  names  went  up  about  ten  days  later,  and  they  laid  on  the  table  for  a  while  before 
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they  were  confirmed.   So  it  was  well  into  June  before  the  entire  Board  was  in  a  position 
to  function. 

CRAWFORD  I  believe  money  was  being  spent  in  the  meantime,  at  least  obligated, 

with  the  verbal  commitment  of  the  President  and  Arthur  Morgan's  signa- 
ture.  It  was  an  awkward  time,  of  course,  getting  an  entire  agency  established. 


DAVID  Well,  I  remember  that  there  was  a  real  complication  in  getting  organ- 

ized to  give  us  money  for  the  services  that  had  occurred  before  the 
Appropriation  Act  had  passed.   It  was  a  question  of  authority,  but  I  think,  in  effect, 
that  eventually  got  resolved  by  the  legal  counsel  on  the  ground  that  the  place  was  a 
corporation  and  had  sufficient  authority  to  pay  its  back  debts.   Anyway,  they  eventually 
worked  it  out. 


MRS.  DAVID 


On  your  industry  studies,  what  about  the  cement  study,  or  was  that 
in  a  different  period? 


DAVID 


Well,  that  was  not  done  particularly  as  Social  and  Economic  Division 
work. 


MRS.  DAVID 


I  know,  but 


DAVID 


Have  you  had  anything  on  the  cement  investigation? 


CRAWFORD 


I  believe  not. 


DAVID 


Well,  that  was  one  of  the  main  things  that  I  was  involved  in.   The 
cement  industry  had  a  NRA  code  fairly  early  on  like  everybody  else, 
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and  under  the  code  they  jacked  up  their  prices  and  stabilized  them.   They  stabilized 
them  at  a  level  which  Arthur  Morgan  thought  was  excessive  and  which  he  was  reluctant  to 
pay  all  this  cement  that  was  going  to  be  involved  in  building  the  dams.   I  first  heard 
about  this  in  the  spring  of  1934.   I  was  in  Washington  on  a  field  trip  on  some  other 
subject,  when  I  wandered  into  the  Hotel  Washington  for  lunch  and  found  two  or  three  other 
TVA  people  there  and  joined  them.   They  were  talking  about  the  cement  problem  and  I 
took  a  casual  interest  in  it. 

After  getting  back  to  Knoxville,  it  was  somebody's  idea  that  I  should 
be  assigned  to  work  on  it.   I  think  even  at  that  first  meeting  in  Washington  that  I 
met  Mr.  Treanor ,  the  West  Coast  industrialist  who  was  a  cement  manufacturer  on  the 
West  Coast  and  was  a  member  of  the  Quaker  religion  and  an  old  friend  of  Arthur  Morgan. 
Morgan  had  known  him  in  terms  of  raising  money  for  Antioch,  among  other  things.   Any- 
way, Treanor  was  a  respected  figure  in  the  industry--and  Morgan  used  him  as  a  kind  of 
intermediary  in  negotiating  with  the  cement  industry,  particularly  the  part  that  was 
near  enough  to  TVA  to  be  practical  as  a  supplier  of  the  cement  for  Norris  Dam  and  other 
prospective,  future  dams,   Wheeler  Dam,  of  course,  got  into  the  picture  fairly  soon. 
And  first  of  all,  the  industry  agreed  to  have  some  kind  of  a  cost  study  made.   We  con- 
cocted a  questionnaire  which  they  all  agreed  to  fill  in  (to  supply  data  on  their  costs) . 
Much  of  this,  I  think,  they  regarded  as  confidential  and  there  was  a  certain  amount  of 
stickiness  about  getting  it  done  at  all,  but  anyway  they  agreed  to  do  it.   It  was  done 
on  a  nationwide  basis  and  the  returns  all  went  to  Price-Waterhouse  in  New  York.   I  spent 
several  weeks  in  New  York  at  the  Price-Waterhouse  office  while  the  returns  were  being 
tabulated.   I  then  did  my  analysis  of  the  stuff  for  Arthur  Morgan  in  the  form  of  a  memo- 
randum on  which  parts  of  the  overhead  costs  seemed  to  me  were  vulnerable.   Anyway,  I 
developed  a  rationale  for  cutting  the  price  by  fifteen  or  twenty  cents  a  barrel.   I 
think  we  eventually  got  it  for  something  like  a  dollar  a  barrel. 

CRAWFORD      That  was  a  considerable  reduction. 
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DAVID  Yes.   Well,  Morgan,  looking  at  this  same  data  himself,  arrived  at 

a  similar  figure  on  a  different  basis  than  I  had.   I  mean  he  had 
a  different  rationale,  but  he  arrived  at  about  the  same  level  of  cut.   Anyhow,  we  then 
went  into  a  negotiation  with  the  industry,  which  was  still  very  reluctant  to  make  any 
concession,  and  at  this  point  we  began  developing  plans  for  building  a  cement  plant  of 
our  own.   That  was  carried  on  largely  by  an  old  engineer  named  Eckel.   Was  it  Edwin  C. 
Eckel? 

MRS.  DAVID  I  can't  remember. 

DAVID  I've  forgotten  his  first  name,  but  anyway  he  was  an  expert  on 

cement  supplies,  among  other  things.   He  was  a  geologist  in  his 
background,  and  among  his  qualifications,  apparently  he  was  an  expert  on  iron  ores  and 
cement  prospects,  and  so  on.   Anyway,  the  result  of  that  effort  was  that  Eckel  found 
them  a  good  site  in  the  valley  where  the  necessary  cement  rock  was  available,  and  pre- 
liminary plans  were  done  for  building  a  plant  of  our  own.   In  other  words,  it  was 
costed  out  in  terms  of  what  it  would  cost  TVA  to  build  its  own  cement  plant,  and  this 
was  on  the  assumption  that  we  would  have  this  dam  building  program  going  on  for  at  least 
the  next  six  years.   I'm  not  sure  about  that  figure  "six;"  I  may  be  confusing  years  with 
barrels,  but  anyway  it  looked  like  if  TVA  built  a  cement  plant,  it  could  use  roughly 
half  of  the  capacity  of  the  smallest,  economical  plant.   And  this  left  the  question,  of 
course,  as  to  "What  was  going  to  happen  to  the  rest  of  it  that  might  get  made,  if  the 
plant  was  to  run  at  full  volume,"  which  in  turn  posed  a  possible  threat  of  TVA  going  into 
the  cement  business,  which  we  had  no  desire,  particularly,  to  do,  but  anyhow  the  threat 
to  build  a  competing  plant  was  part  of  what  brought  the  industry  to  terms. 

Anyhow,  we  got  the  cost  study  and  the  alternative  plant  study  together 
in.  time.   Let's  see,  this  was  the  season  of  Memorial  Day  in  1934.   It  was  the  Memorial 
Day  period  in  which,  having  gotten  all  this  stuff  ready  to  be  sent  to  the  President, 
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Arthur  Morgan  got  ready  to  set  out,  and  I  asked  him  if  he'd  like  for  me  to  come  along, 
and  he  decided  that  maybe  he  would,  and  so  we  took  off  in  a  TVA  airplane. 

We  first  went  up  to  Chatham,  Massachusetts,  out  on  Cape  Cod,  to 
see  Morris  Cooke  from  Philadelphia,  who  was  another  of  these  Quakers  who  had  been  an 
intermediary,  or  at  least  an  advisor,  on  this  whole  cement  thing.   Morris  Cooke  is  a 
famous  name.   He  was  an  industrialist  of  some  stature  at  the  time.   Anyway,  we  got  to 
Chatham,  Mass.  the  day  before  Memorial  Day  and  spent  the  day  there  with  Morgan  talking 
to  Cooke.   The  following  day  was  the  holiday,  so  we  simply  stayed  on  during  the  holiday. 
Then  the  following  day  we  took  off  in  the  airplane  and  went  over  to  Poughkeepsie  and 
we  met  by  the  New  York  State  Highway  Police  with  an  open  Ford  V-8.   We  were  taken  up 
to  Hyde  Park  by  the  highway  police.   They  were  doing  personal  service  for  Franklin  Roose- 
velt at  that  point  and  we  arrived  at  the  mansion  around  10:30  in  the  morning,  I  suppose. 
We  stood  around  waiting  for  the  President  to  be  free  enough  to  see  Arthur  Morgan.   Mean- 
while, Harry  Hopkins  and  Rex  Tugwell  took  off  in  the  back  seat  of  an  open  Packard  and 
Morgan  turned  to  me  and  said,  "There  goes  the  New  Deal!"   (Laughter)   Morgan  got  in  to 
see  the  President,  I  guess,  a  little  after  eleven.   Mrs.  Delano  Roosevelt  (the  President's 
mother)  had  come  pattering  across  the  terrace  while  we  were  still  standing  around  there 
waiting,  and  said,  "I  see  there  are  gentry  here."  Years  later  I  told  this  story  to 
Frank  Freidel,  the  historian,  and  he  said,  "Well,  there  was  a  reason,  because  Franklin 
had  been  entertaining  gangsters  from  New  York  the  previous  week."   (Laughter)   Or  poli- 
ticians to  Mr.  Roosevelt  that  Mrs.  Delano  Roosevelt  thought  were  gangsters.   Maybe  they 
were. 

Well,  anyway,  after  Morgan  had  gotten  in  and  seen  the  President,  he 
came  out  at  almost  noon  or  shortly  after,  and  said,  "We  are  invited  to  stay  for  lunch, 
and  it's  understood  that  we  have  to  leave  early  in  order  to  get  back  to  Knoxville." 
And  so  we  then  had  lunch  and  were  back  in  Knoxville  before  dark  in  order  to  land  at  the 
Island  Home  airport.   It  was  a  little  airport  on  an  island  in  the  river  which  had  no 
lighting  facilities.   And  so  there  we  were  for  lunch.   We  were  all  assembled  before  the 
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President  appeared,  and  he  then  came  rolling  himself  in  a  wheelchair,  in  through  these 
draperies  in  this  old-fashioned  house.   This  was  a  shock  to  me,  because  I  had  never 
really  been  aware  of  the  President's  physical  limitation  until  I  actually  saw  him  in 
the  wheelchair.   He  pulled  himself  up  to  the  head  of  the  table  and  Mrs.  Delano  Roosevelt 
was  at  the  other  end  of  the  table.   I  was  more  or  less  below  the  salt,  in  the  middle, 
and  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt  was  directly  across  the  table,  with  two  of  her  Val-Kill  people 
with  her.   There  was  fairly  general  conversation  around  the  table,  mainly  conversation 
between  the  President  and  Arthur  Morgan,  with  a  certain  amount  of  chit-chat  further  about 
the  cement  problem.   Roosevelt  said,  "Well,  of  course,  you  ought  to  build  the  plant  if 
it's  necessary."   That  is  about  as  much  as  I  remember  of  the  luncheon  party.   It  was  a 
group  of  around  a  dozen  people,  and  we  were  excused  early.   As  soon  as  we  finished  eating, 
we  took  off.   At  least  the  relationship  between  Morgan  and  the  President  was  obviously 
cordial  at  that  point. 


CRAWFORD 


Now,  what  year  was  that? 


DAVID 


That  was  just  after  Memorial  Day,  the  end  of  May,  1934. 


CRAWFORD 


Then  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  cement  plant  could  be  built? 
This  was  not  just  a  threat  to  bring  the  industry  into  line. 


DAVID 


No,  we  had  gotten  as  far  as  preliminary  sketches  and  had  found  the 
land  and  had  an  option  on  it. 


CRAWFPRD 


Do  you  remember  where  the  plans  called  for  it  being  built' 


DAVID 


I  don't  remember  a  precise  location.   It  was  not  near  Knoxville. 

It  seems  to  me  it  was  down  in  Alabama  on  the  lower  part  of  the  river, 
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but  I'm  not  sure. 

CRAWFORD  Perhaps  near  Muscle  Shoals? 

DAVID  I  think  so.   It  was  near  enough  to  be  economical  as  far  as  cement 

for  Norris  Dam  was  concerned.   It  was  within  a  reasonable  shipping 
range.   As  I  recall,  it  was  nearer  Wheeler  Dam  than  Norris.   Oh,  I  left  out  the  last 
step  on  the  thing.   The  industry  did  come  to  terms,  and  TVA  made  a  contract  with  them 
for  six  million  barrels  of  cement,  over  a  period  of  several  years,  at  16  cents  a  barrel 
below  the  previous  price,  so  that  our  work  saved  the  Authority  roughly  a  million  dollars, 
almost  exactly  a  million  dollars,  in  fact. 

CRAWFORD  Yes,  when  you  consider  the  quantity  of  cement  to  be  used. 

DAVID  This  involved  not  only  Norris  and  Wheeler  Dams,  but  I  think  three 

or  four  more  prospects,  and  the  contract  ran  .  .  .  oh,  I've  forgotten 
how  many  years  into  the  future.   I  think  six,  but  that  could  be  coincidental  with  the 
six  million,  and  I'm  not  sure  it's  right. 
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CRAWFORD  We  were  discussing  your  trip  to  New  York,  when  you  had  lunch 

with  President  Roosevelt  on  one  of  your  trips  with  Arthur  Morgan. 
Did  Arthur  Morgan  make  most  of  the  contacts  for  TVA  with  the  President?  Did  other 
Board  members  occasionally  do  that,  or  was  that  done  by  people  from  the  Washington 
office? 

DAVID  No,  I  think  the  contact  with  the  President  was  almost  entirely 

Arthur  Morgan's,  as  far  as  I  was  aware.   I  think  the  other  Board 
members  did  not  see  the  President  except  on  rare  occasions,  perhaps  when  all  three 
were  doing  so,  at  least  initially.   I  don't  know  what  happened  in  terms  of  the 
events  prior  to  the  investigation  and  Morgan  dismissal.   I  assume  that  the  conflict 
on  the  Board  must  have  been  brought  to  the  President's  attention  somehow,  but  who 
did  it,  I  don't  know.   I  would  assume  there  had  to  be  communication  with  David 
Lilienthal  and  Harcourt  Morgan  at  that  point,  but  what  form  it  took  I  don't  know. 

CRAWFORD  I  believe  the  division  on  the  Board  had  actually  started  as 

early  as  July,  '33,  but  probably  was  not  serious  enough  to 
get  to  the  President's  attention. 

DAVID  Well,  yes.   I  suppose  it  was  July,  1933  that  I  was  aware  of  the 
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fact  that  while  Morgan  was  in  Washington  the  other  two  members 
met  in  Knoxville  and  arrived  at  this  tripartite  jurisdiction.   They  divided  up  the 
work  of  the  Board  and  gave  each  of  the  three  members  a  long  list  of  specific 
assignments,  with  Arthur  Morgan  keeping  the  construction  program  and  most  of  the 
general  administration,  and  Lilienthal  taking  the  problems  of  power  sale,  and  Harcourt 
Morgan  the  agriculture  and  fertilizer  programs. 

CEAWFORD  And  the  legal  department,  I  believe,  Dave  Lilienthal  also  had. 

DAVID  Yes.   Anyway,  I  remember  seeing  a  long  telegram  that  conveyed 

this  whole  layout  to  Arthur  Morgan,  and  I'm  sure  it  was  a 
shock  to  him.   He  was  surprised  when  he  first  received  it. 

CRAWFORD  Do  you  know  how  he  reacted  to  that  news? 

DAVID  Well,  I  think  his  reaction  was  one  of  shock,  but  I  can't  fill 

it  in  much  beyond  that.   I  think  it  was  particularly  shocking 
in  terms  of  how  it  had  been  done.   In  effect,  it  had  been  done  behind  his  back,  with 
two  members  of  the  Board  holding  an  official  meeting  with  him  not  present  and 
taking  official  action  with  the  vote  of  only  two  of  them,  and  presenting  him, 
accordingly,  with  a  fait  accompli.   I  think  he  went  back  to  Knoxville  almost 
immediately  in  order  to  have  it  out  with  them,   but  that  was  a  major  part  of  his 
first  reaction:   that  he  had  to  get  back  to  Knoxville  and  consult  with  the  other 
two  members. 

CRAWFORD  That  was  an  unusual  situation,  of  course. 

DAVID  Whether  or  not  he  went  to  the  President  at  that  time,  I  don't 

know.   I  was  unaware  that  he  did,  if  he  did. 

CRAWFORD  So  far  as  I  know,  he  did  not. 

DAVID  Well,  this  would  be  my  impression.   He  regarded  it  as  something 


they  had  to  straighten  out  among  themselves.   Of  course,  in  the  end  he  more  or  less 
accepted  it,  I  guess,  perhaps  with  some  adjustments  in  detail. 

CRAWFORD  I  believe  the  agency  was  not  set  up  with  those  things  very  specifi- 

cally defined.   What  about  the  Office  of  General  Manager?   That 
didn't  exist  at  the  beginning.   I  think  probably  the  General  Manager's  functions  were 
taken  by  the  Board  itself.   Jack  Blandford  was  there,  I  believe. 

DAVID  I'm  not  sure  whether  he  was  then  or  not.   I  think  probably  not, 

since  Edwin  Bock  was  the  original  Coordinator.   The  title  of  Co- 
ordinator was  created  almost  immediately  after  this  tripartite  division  of  functions, 
in  order  to  have  somebody  at  the  top  staff  level  who  would  report  to  the  Board  collec- 
tively, and  try  to  keep  order  and  everything  together. 


CRAWFORD 


DAVID 


Bock  was  an  engineer,  wasn't  he? 

Yes,  he  had  been  with  the  Morgan  Engineering  firm.   I  don't  know, 
it  seems  to  me  that  Blandford  didn't  come  down  until  the  following 


year 


CRAWFORD 


I  think  perhaps  it  was  the  summer  of  '34  when  he  became  General 
Manager,  but  I  didn't  know  when  he  was  doing  the  work  as  Coordinator 


DAVID  Well,  he  came  in  initially  as  Coordinator.   In  fact,  as  I  think 

back  over  what  I  said  about  doing  this  reference  book,  I 'm  not  sure 
I  didn't  get  that  assignment  from  Bock,  rather  than  Blandford  in  the  first  instance. 


MRS.  DAVID 


DAVID 


Blandford  was  certainly  in  place  when  I  came  down,  and  that  was  the 
summer  of  '34  because  he  was  one  of  the  people  I  had  to  ...  see. 

Well,  yes,  I'm  sure  he  was  there  by  then. 


MRS.  DAVID 


But  I  guess  he  was  moved? 


■ 


CRAWFORD 


He  had  been... was  it  City  Manager  of  Cincinnati  before  that  time? 


MRS  .  DAVID 


Safety  Director. 


DAVID 


Safety  Director  for  Police  and  Fire 


CRAWFORD  What  was  your  impression  of  the  quality  of  personnel  in  TVA?   I 

know  you  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  handling  the  initial  applica- 
tions.  What  were  your  impressions  of  those  in  Knoxville  when  you  arrived? 

DAVID  Well,  I  didn't  have  any  particular  view  of  it.   Most  of  them  seemed 

to  me  like  very  competent  people  and  I  was  not  aware  of  anybody  who 
was  particularly  stupid,  maybe  John  Pierce.   He  was  the  one  who  succeeded  me  as  Office 
Manager . 


MRS.  DAVID 


(Laughter)  He  was  just  unappealing  to  you. 


DAVID  Another  one  of  these  little  odd  job  studies  that  I  did  was  a  study 

of  the  salary  rates  of  our  top  executives  in  relationship  to  their 
previous  highest  earnings.   This  was,  I  think,  brought  on  by  some  suspicion  that  we 
needed  to  defend  ourselves  against  Congress  on  the  salary  levels  that  TVA  was  paying, 
which  were  high  for  the  time.   At  least  under  depression  conditions,  it  was  thought  they 
were  high,  and  TVA  had  been  taking  advantage  of  its  authority  as  a  corporation  to  set 
salary  levels  which,  I  guess,  were  somewhat  above  those  prevailing  elsewhere  in  the 
federal  service.   I  got  together  a  report,  which  I  suppose  is  somewhere  still  in  the 
TVA  Archives.  I  have  no  idea  what  shape  the  TVA  Archives  are  in,  but  it  was  a  typescript 
thing  of  fifteen  or  twenty  pages,  on  which  the  basic  point  was  that  it  was  developed  from 
a  questionnaire  study  that  all  these  people  filled  out  on  a  confidential  basis  about  what 
their  highest  previous  salary  was  and  what  their  salary  was  most  recently  at  the  time 
they  went  to  work  for  TVA.   I  remember  there  were  some  fairly  fantastic  cases  of 
$50,000  salaries  being  traded  for  $15,000,  and  that  kind  of  thing. 


MRS.  DAVID 


DAVID 


You  mean  people  who  had  been  getting  $50,000? 


Well,  I'm  using  more  or  less  current  figures,  which  isn't  correct. 

It's  more  like  $35,000  and  $10,000,  but  $10,000  was  a  kind  of  ceiling 
figure  in  those  days,  which  was  what  members  of  Congress  got.   A  $10,000  salary  was  a 
high  salary  at  that  time. 


CRAWFORD 


DAVID 


work  for  TVA. 


CRAWFORD 


Then  TVA  salaries  were  generally  lower  than  the  people  had  been 
getting  before? 

Yes,  very  much.   I'm  talking  now  about  the  top  executive  level, 
the  20  or  25  people,  more  or  less,  that  were  most  highly  paid  for 


I  believe  there  was  a  federal  salary  reduction  of  about  ten  percent 
or  somewhere  along  there,  too,  in  the  early  TVA  period. 


DAVID 


Well,  that  was  the  last  Hoover  paycheck.   I  got  it  myself  on  my 
first  paycheck  when  I  went  to  work  for  the  Interstate  Commerce   v 
Committee  on  August  1932.   This  affected  my  paycheck  at  the  end  of  August,  and  that  was 
the  first  date  that  it  did.   I  think  that's  precisely  when  it  went  into  effect,  1932, 
and  it  was  still  in  effect  when  TVA  started  and  remained  in  effect  for  another  couple 
of  years,  I  think. 


CRAWFORD 


You  had  no  difficulty  at  all  filling  positions,  did  you?   It  seems 
that  you  had  far  more  applications  than  you  could  use. 


DAVID 


Oh  yes,  the  number  of  applications  was  tremendous,  and  the  Authori- 
ty started  with  enough  prestige  and  enough  basic  appeal  so  that  it 
was  able  to  recruit  almost  anybody  that  it  was  clear  it  wanted.   I  think  our  troubles 
in  the  Social  and  Economic  Division  arose  primarily  out  of  disagreement  in  the  Board  on 
what  we  were  supposed  to  do  and  general  fuzziness  of  the  assignment. 


: 
■ 


• 


CRAWFORD  I  think  the  assignment  was  not  clear  and  it's  my  impression,  though 

precise  sources  I  don't  remember  at  the  moment,  that  Arthur  Morgan 
generally  favored  a  broader  definition  of  planning  than  the  other  Board  members  did. 

DAVID  Yes,  this  is  true.   In  fact,  I  think  he  was  out-numbered.   Of  course, 

Floyd  Reeves,  I  think  was  trying  to  sell  a  fairly  broad  conception 
and  was  unsuccessful  in  doing  so. 

CRAWFORD  His  concept  of  planning  is  still  part  of  TVA,  though  I  think  the 

role  has  varied  from  time  to  time.   It  has  involved  in  part  working 
through  state  planning  agencies. 


DAVID 


Yes 


CRAWFORD 


You  mentioned  when  you  were  in  Washington,  Earl  Draper's  being  there 
What  was  his  work  at  the  time? 


DAVID  Well,  he  had  been  a  landscape  architect  and  a  land  developer,  I 

believe.   In  fact,  he  was  one  of  the  most  highly  paid  previously 
of  these  various  people.   He  had  been  actively  involved  in  some  fairly  lucrative  real 
estate  ventures  in  the  late  1920's,  before  the  depression  came  on.   He  was  more  or  less 
in  charge  of  getting  Norris  built,  and  went  on  with  similar  activities. 


CRAWFORD 


it  was ,  at  Norris 


One  of  your  other  projects,  which  I  don't  believe  we  have  as  part 
of  the  record,  involved  your  study  of  the  rental  rates,  I  believe 


DAVID 


Yes. 


CRAWFORD 


How  was  that  project  initiated,  and  what  did  you  do? 


DAVID 


This  came  soon  after  I  finished  the  TVA  Reference  Handbook,  which 
was  the  first  thing  I  did  of  any  magnitude  after  I  went  to  Knoxville 


- 


: 


; 
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By  that  time  the  town  of  Norris  was  getting  built,  and  it  was  being  built,  of  course, 
under  great  pressure  in  order  to  have  the  housing  available  for  people  who  were  working 
on  the  dam.   And  there  had  been  no  decision  on  the  level  of  rents  to  be  charged,  and 
the  result  was  that  I  was  given  the  assignment  of  developing  some  materials  relevant  to 
how  to  set  the  level  of  rents.   I  went  off  on  a  field  trip  which  involved  visiting 
several  company  towns  and  other  model  town  developments  like  Radford,  New  Jersey.   I 
don't  know  that  I  actually  got  out  there,  but  I  talked  to  the  people  that  had  been  actively 
involved  in  developing  it,  and  I  came  back  to  Knoxville  and  wrote  a  series  of  memoranda 
beginning  in  February  of  1934  and  going  on  though  that  spring  on  the  various  aspects  of 
the  decision  on  rental  levels,  involving  not  only  the  cost  of  the  houses  and  practice 
elsewhere,  but  the  statistics  of  the  income  and  the  family  size  and  the  rents  previously 
paid  elsewhere,  by  the  people  who  were  going  to  live  intown.   A  questionnaire  was  circu- 
lated to  them.   In  fact,  I  think  they  started  living  in  the  houses  before  there  was  a 
firm  decision  on  what  the  rent  level  was  really  going  to  be.   Eventually,  about  a  year 
later,  they  did  a  further  study  because  the  Authority  already  had  a  fair  amount  of 
housing  down  at  Wilson  Dam  and  Muscle  Shoals  built  by  the  War  Department.   I  prepared 
the  plan  for  standardizing  the  rents  on  all  the  Authority  housing.   And  also  in  1934, 
in  the  spring,  I  made  a  study  of  water  systems  and  the  charges  for  water  rates,  and  got 
that  done  as  a  basis  for  charging  people  at  Norris  for  their  water.   It  was  a  community 
water  system,  of  course,  and  you  had  to  have  a  rate  schedule. 

CRAWFORD  Do  you  remember  how  long  you  worked  on  that  project? 

DAVID  Well,  according  to  my  notes  I  was  doing  memoranda  most  actively 

from  January  until  June  of  1934.   I  think  I  was  doing  other  things 
along  the  way,  including  the  cement  study. 

CRAWFORD  Who  passed  these  assignments  along  to  you?   You  were  rather  a  general 

troubleshooter  for  problems  that  appeared  through  these  years. 


- 
: 


• 


: 

: 


DAVID 


MRS.  DAVID 


DAVID 


Well,  I  think  it  was  largely  Arthur  Morgan  and  Floyd  Reeves. 

Did  Jack  Blandford  do  any  of  this  later? 

And  Jack  Blandford,  after  he  got  there.   Well,  I  don't  think  he  was 
as  good  at  thinking  up  assignments  as  Morgan  and  Reeves  were. 


CRAWFORD  They  were  accustomed,  of  course,  to  getting  expert  opinion  or 

requesting  reports  on  things.   TVA  made  use  occasionally  of  outside 
consultants  to  do  this  sort  of  thing.   Was  any  of  that  done  during  this  time  that  you 
know  about? 


DAVID 


The  use  of  outside  consultants? 


CRAWFORD 


Yes. 


DAVID  Well,  Edwin  Eckel,  but  he  wasn't  really  outside.   I  think  he  may 

have  been  paid  on  a  perdiem  basis.   He  was  practically  full-time 
with  TVA  for  quite  a  while. 


MRS.  DAVID 


Was  Colonel  Waite?   Did  they  bring  him  down  for  something? 


DAVID 


Well,    probably,    I    don't   remember. 


MRS.  DAVID 


Have  you  heard  that  name  before,  Colonel  Waite? 


CRAWFORD 


No,  I  believe  not.   It  doesn't  sound  familiar  anyway, 


DAVID 


administration, 


Colonel  Henry  Waite,  who  was  City  Manager  of  Cincinnati  at  one 
time,  I  think.   He  was  an  eminent  figure  in  the  field  of  public 


CRAWFORD 


Of  course,  both  Reeves  and  Arthur  Morgan  were  familiar  with  your 
work.   You  cooperated  with  Floyd  Reeves,  didn't  you,  in  a  book. 


■ 


- 


Was  that  done  later? 

DAVID  That  was  later.   Yes,  I  worked  with  Floyd  Reeves  on  four  different 

jobs.   I  moved  on  with  him.   In  the  summer  of  1936  we  both 
went  to  the  President's  Committee  on  Administrative  Management,  on  loan  from  TVA. 
At  least  I  was  on  loan.   Reeves,  I  guess,  had  already  disconnected  from  TVA  and 
had  gone  back  to  the  University  of  Chicago.   He  was  part  of  the  senior  staff  of 
the  Brownlow  Committee,  the  Committee  on  Administrative  Management,  and  I  was  one 
of  the  junior  staff.   We,  together,  did  the  report  called  "Personnel  Administration 
in  the  Federal  Service"  for  the  Brownlow  Committee  in  the  summer  of  1936.   It  was 
published  in  1937. 

By  the  time  the  job  was  over,  he  had  become  chairman  of  what 
was  originally  known  as  the  President's  Committee  on  Vocational  Education  and  later 
as  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Education.   This  came  along  in  November,  I  think,  of 
'36.   I  moved  on  to  that  job  with  him  as  secretary  of  the  committee,  and  resigned 
from  TVA  at  that  point,  and  we  moved  to  Washington.   Well,  the  committee  lasted  for 
two  or  three  years,  until  the  middle  of  1939.   I  was  then  preparing  to  go  out  to  the 
University  of  Chicago  with  Reeves,  when  he  became  Director  of  the  American  Youth 
Commission  of  the  American  Council  on  Education,  replacing  Homer  Rainey,  who  in 
turn  had  gone  to  the  University  of  Texas  as  President.   I  moved  over  there  as 
associate  director  in  1939,  and  was  on  that  job  until  after  Pearl  Harbor  at  the 
end  of  1941.   I  helped  wind  it  up  and  went  to  work  for  the  federal  government  again. 

CRAWFORD  I'd  like  to  ask  some  more  questions  about  this  TVA  work,  but 

while  we  are  on  that,  could  you  go  ahead  in  a  general  way  and 
sum  up  your  activities  from  '41  until  the  present,  where  and  when  and  what  work, 
simply  continue  the  biographical  part  we  had  earlier? 

DAVID  Oh  well,  when  I  left  the  Youth  Commission,  which  I  guess  was 

technically  February,  1942,  I  went  to  work  for  the  Bureau  of 
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the  Budget  and  I  was  on  the  Bureau  staff  with  the  title,  Chief  Fiscal  Analyst  (This 
was  a  job  title  which  several  others  also  had),  until  the  summer  or  fall  of  1946, 
when  I  went  to  Montreal  as  a  member  of  the  U.  S.  Mission  at  the  International  Civil 
Aviation  Organization,  the  newly  created  ICAO,  and  was  there  on  that  operation  until 
March  of  1950.   Then  I  left  the  federal  government  and  went  back  to  the  Brookings 
Institution.   I  was  with  Brookings,  then,  from  1950  until  1960,  and  then  I  came  down 
here  to  the  University  of  Virginia. 

CRAWFORD  What  was  your  work  with  Brookings  Institution? 

DAVID  Well,  essentially  research  and  book  writing.   I  initially  directed 

the  survey  that  resulted  in  a  government  publication  called  the 
Administration  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  Overseas  Operations,  a  study  for  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget.   That  took  about  a  year  and  a  half,  and  after  that  I  got  started  on  a 
series  of  research  projects  on  politics,  which  occupied  me  intermittently  the  rest 
of  the  time  I  was  at  Brookings.   The  most  important  publication  resulting  from  that 
was  a  book  called  The  Politics  of  National  Party  Conventions  by  David,  Goldman,  and 
Bain. 

CRAWFORD  Did  that  lead  in  part  to  your  work  now,  studying  the  democratic.  . 

DAVID  Yes,  in  fact  my  involvement  with  political  research  at 

Brookings  in  effect  moved  me  into  political  science  and  into 
a  specialization  on  political  parties,  which  in  turn  brought  me  to  Virginia.   My 
most  recent  book  is  Friday  of  this  week:   Party  Strength  in  the  United  States,  1872- 
1970. 

CRAWFORD  Who  is  your  publisher  for  that  one?   I  saw  the  book,  but  I 

didn't  notice  the  publisher. 

DAVID  The  University  Press  of  Virginia. 

CRAWFORD  Are  you  working  on  another  book  now? 


DAVID 


CRAWFORD 


DAVID 
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Well,  I'm  vaguely  thinking  about  possibilities;  I  wouldn't  say 
I  was  working  on  one  yet. 

I  suppose  it  isn't  time  to  start  again,  when  you  have  just  com- 
pleted one. 

No. 


MRS.  DAVID 


He's  eoofine  off  for  a  while, 


DAVID 


I'm  in  the  position  of  being  in  the  backwash,  I  guess,  of  that 
effort. 


CRAWFORD 


DAVID 


MRS.  DAVID 


DAVID 


What  time,  what  year  and  month,  was  it  that  you  left  TVA? 

I  think  June,  1936.   Well,  technically,  the  end  of  May,  or 
maybe  it  was  all  of  May.   I  don't  know. 

But  the  summer  before,  you  were  on  assignment  up  in  Washington 
on  leave,  weren't  you? 

Yes. 


MRS .  DAVID 


With  the  National  Resources  Board? 


DAVID 


Yes,  I  had  had  one  job  with  the  National  Resources  Board  in  the 
summer  of  1935,  wasn't  it? 


MRS.  DAVID 


Yes. 


DAVID 


MRS.  DAVID 


CRAWFORD 


How  long  were  we  there,  a  couple  of  months? 

Yes,  two  or  three. 

Why  did  you  decide  to  leave  TVA  at  that  time? 


- 


- 


. 
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DAVID  Well,  when  I  resigned  in  November  or  December  1936  I  had 

been  on  leave  already  for  six  months  on  the  Brownlow  Committee 
job  and  for  the  establishment  of  what  was  originally  known  as  the  President's 
Committee  on  Vocational  Education.   Its  name  was  changed  the  following  spring  and 
the  scope  was  expanded  to  call  it  "The  Advisory  Committee  on  Education".   The  term 
President's  was  taken  out.   Apparently  Roosevelt  got  tired  of  having  President's 
Committee  about  that  time,  so  we  changed  the  usage. 

But,  at  any  rate,  when  the  Committee  started,  it  looked  like 
it  was  going  to  be  a  matter  of  a  year  or  more  before  I  could  go  back  to  TVA,  so  I 
resigned.   It  also  involved  Mrs.  David's  status.   We  were  getting  married. 


MRS.  DAVID 


Yes,  and  also  your  being  "Arthur  Morgan's  Boy"  was  certainly 
beginning  to  be  a  problem,  wasn't  it? 


DAVID  Well,  I  never  was  very  popular  with  the  other  two  members  of 

the  Board.   I  was  regarded  as  a  "Morgan  Man,"  so  in  the  back- 
wash of  the  conflict  in  the  Board  itself,  my  own  position  became  somewhat  untenable. 

CRAWFORD  It  must  have  been  very  difficult  for  people  who  were  working 

under  either  of  the  Board  members  at  that  time,  at  least  in 
fairly  prominent  positions. 


DAVID 


Yes. 


CRAWFORD 


That,  I'm  sure,  was  a  personnel  problem  at  the  level  just  below 
the  Board  members. 


MRS.  DAVID  And  the  rest  of  it  was  that  I  had  to  resign  my  job  because 

TVA  had  this  personnel  policy  that  the  joint  income  of  two 
people  couldn't  go  above  .  .  .  What?   $4,000  I  think. 


DAVID 


Yes. 


■ 
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MRS.  DAVID 


DAVID 


MRS.  DAVID 


married. 


CRAWFORD 


MRS.  DAVID 


CRAWFORD 


President  then? 


Without  one  of  them  going  off  the  payroll.   You  see,  you  were 
still  in  the  depression  period. 

And  the  TVA's  anti-nepotism  rule. 

Yes,  and  so  it  had  been  more  or  less  understood  between  us  that 
we  wouldn't  stay  on  with  TVA  indefinitely  after  we  were 


There  was  more  opportunity  in  Washington. 

Oh,  yes. 

Had  you  known  Arthur  Morgan  personnally  when  you  were  a  student 
at  Antioch?  Was  the  college  small  enough  you  could  know  the 


DAVID 


MRS  DAVID 


Oh,  yes.   We  were  in  his  house  several  times. 

It  was  a  small  school,  and  also  you  were  in  the  Personnel 
Office  there. 


DAVID  Yes,  the  last  year  I  was  an  undergraduate  at  Antioch  I  worked 

in  the  Personnel  Division  of  my  co-op  job,  so  I  was  in  the 
central  administrative  offices  of  the  college  and  Mr.  Morgan's  office  was  just 
around  the  corner,  actually.   I  wouldn't  say  I  knew  him  well,  but  I  think  he  was 
aware  of  me  as  a  student.   And  at  least  in  terms  of  grades,  I  was  one  of  the 
ranking  students  around  the  place.   I  think  I  probably  led  my  class,  although 
Antioch  didn't  go  in  for  much  calculation  on  this  kind  of  thing,  so  I  don't  know 
for  sure. 


CRAWFORD 


What  sort  of  feeling  did  you  have  about  the  quality  of 
education  at  Antioch?   I  know  this  was  an  innovative  time 
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there. 

DAVID  Yes,  I  was  in  the  second  class  under  the  new  Morgan  regime 

when  I  first  went  there.   Well,  I  thought  myself  the  quality  was 
good.   In  terms  of  my  knowledge  of  colleges  and  universities,  it  was  a  very  exciting 
time  to  be  there.   Some  of  it  was  a  little  ragged.   I  mean  I  think  that  some  of  the 
courses  were  being  taught  on  quite  an  experimental  basis,  which  means,  in  turn, 
that  the  material  wasn't  as  well  adjusted  as  it  would  have  been  in  a  more  mature 
situation,  but  on  the  whole,  it  was  more  interesting  that  way,  I  expect.   We  had 
a  social  science  course  which  slopped  over  in  all  directions.   It  ran  for  two  years, 
and  it  was  run  by  a  rather  interesting  group  of  people.   In  the  middle  of  my 
Antioch  experience,  I  spent  two  years  at  Georgia  Tech,  which  was  about  as  different 
as  anything  could  be. 

CRAWFORD  I  would  think  it  would  be,  yes. 

DAVID  It  was  a  rather  second-rate  school  of  commerce,  back  in  the 

days  when  schools  of  commerce  were  just  barely  finding  out 
what  they  were  trying  to  do.   I  had  a  tremendous  class  load.   I  mean  I  was  in 
class  something  like  eighteen  or  twenty  hours  a  week,  at  the  School  of  Commerce, 
that  is.   Antioch  was  running  on  quite  a  different  basis,  as  I  remember  it. 

In  terms  of  your  general  concerns,  I  think  I  was  probably 
less  surprised  by  the  conflict  that  Arthur  Morgan  got  into  with  the  other  members  of 
the  Board  than  I  would  have  been  if  I  hadn't  been  at  Antioch,  because  there  have 
been  times  when  Morgan,  himself,  had  been  in  a  very  disturbed  mood.   In  fact, 
during  the  years  that  I  was  at  Antioch,  we  went  through  a  period  in  which  Morgan 
got  rather  fed  up  with  everything  and  went  off  to  Europe  for  two  or  three  months, 
and  sent  back  various  inflammatory  messages  while  he  was  there,  and  came  back  and 
more  or  less  had  to  apologize  to  the  entire  faculty  before  he  could  get  back  on  a 
basis  to  proceed  further.   So  he's  an  unusual  individual,  obviously,  as  everybody 
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knows.   I  think  in  terms  of  his  own  personality  he  was  not  well  adapted  to 
functioning  as  member  of  a  Board  with  two  other  people  that  were  technically  his 
equals,  in  terms  of  voting  rights  and  decision  powers.   He  had  worked  his  own 
way  up  the  hard  way  and  had  been  in  charge  of  things  from  a  fairly  early  age  on. 
I  guess  if  you're  in  charge  of  something  in  the  construction  business,  you  really 
are  in  charge  because  of  the  number  of  contingencies  that  can  go  wrong  and  the 
speed  with  which  staffs  have  to  be  assembled,  and  the  work  that  has  to  be  done,  and 
so  on.   It's  a  catch  as  catch  can  business. 

CRAWFORD  I'm  sure  there  are  major  differences  in  directing  something 

personally  and  in  having  to  share  authority  with  a  Board.   He 
just  published  a  new  book  last  year.   I  read  a  review  of  it. 

DAVID  On  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

CRAWFORD  On  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  yes.   He  mentioned  that  when  he 

was  there.  I  think  Al  Fry  in  Knoxville  may  have  cooperated 
with  him  to  some  degree,  I  don't  know.  I  haven't  read  the  book  yet,  but  he  was 
discussing  the  book  idea  when  I  was  there.   What  parts  have  we  left  out,  Mr.  David? 

DAVID  There  was  another  thing  I  wanted  to  talk  about,  and  I  can't 

remember  now  what  it  was.   This,  I  suppose  happens  often.   I 
haven't  talked  about  my  union  experience  at  all. 

CRAWFORD  I  didn't  want  to  ask  you  about  that.   That  apparently  caused 

some  difficulty.   Could  you  go  into  that  more? 

DAVID  It  apparently  kept  me  from  being  promoted,  among  other  things. 

Well,  let's  see  What  were  the  time  factors  of  that?   I  have 
a  little  difficulty  placing  the  origins  of  the  bit,  although  I  think  it  must  have 
started  in  the  spring  of  1934  or  thereabouts,  fairly  early  on.   I  think,  at  my 
rate,  Ted  Schultz  and  Claire  Killian,  in  the  employee  relations  set-up,  concluded 
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there  ought  to  be  a  white-collar  union  of  white-collar  employees  of  TVA.   In  turn, 
they  got  the  initial  organizing  group  put  together  for  a  charter  from  the  American 
Federation  of  Government  Employees.   It  only  took  ten  to  sign  a  charter  application, 
and  I  think  this  was  at  the  same  time  that  I  was  doing  this  field  research  on  housing 
and  rental  rates  and  so  on.   Anyway  I  came  back  to  town,  after  one  of  these  trips, 
to  discover  that  while  I  was  out  of  town,  I  had  been  elected  president  of  the  newly 
formed  lodge  of  the  American  Federation  of  Government  Employees.   Well,  I  agreed  to 
continue  and  to  take  it  on  and  do  it,  so  I  was  in  effect  the  first  president  of  the 
original  TVA  white-collar  union  and  was  in  that  capacity  while  the  TVA  employment 
relationship  policy  was  being  developed.   Have  you  had  the  material  on  that  before? 

CRAWFORD  No.   Ted  Schultz  may  have  dealt  with  that  some. 

DAVID  Well,  at  the  time  it  was  a  fairly  far-reaching  document,  but  it 

was  an  attempt  to  codify  the  rules  and  so  on  for  relationships 
between  TVA  and  the  unions.   TVA  employees  and  other  employee  relationships  with  a 
full  procedure  for  handling  grievances  and  the  like.   Shortly  after  I  had  agreed  to 
serve  as  President  of  this  white-collar  union,  I  got  a  call  from  Morgan's  office,  and 
it  seemed  it  had  developed  that  the  Board  was  in  session  and  had  heard  about  this  thing, 
and  wanted  to  know  more  about  it.   I  was  forcefully  sent  for  on  a  rather  peremptory 
basis  and  discovered,  to  my  surprise,  that  Arthur  Morgan  was  opposed  to  having  such  a 
union,  although  he  had  spent  his  lifetime  dealing  with  the  crafts  unions,  of  course, 
on  construction  projects.   But  apparently  the  idea  of  a  white-collar  union  was  sort 
of  beyond  his  ken,  and  he  was  not  terribly  sympathetic  to  the  idea.   And  I  guess  at 
that  point  it  was  Dave  Lilienthal  that  came  to  my  rescue  more  than  anybody  else. 
Anyway,  having  discovered  that  this  had  already  been  done,  the  Board  made  no  effort 
to  stop  it.   And  we  went  ahead  and  perhaps  we  built  up  the  membership  to  a  level  that 
was  around  300  by  the  time  I  left  town  in  1936. 
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I  served  as  President  of  the  Knoxville  union  during  all  that  time 
and  became  a  delegate  to  the  Central  Labor  Union  at  Knoxville,  which  met  once  a  week, 
and  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Tennessee  Federation  of  Labor  and  the  annual  conventions 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Government  Employees,  where  I  ran  as  an  insurgent  candi- 
date for  president  of  the  national  organization  in  the  spring  of  '35  or  the  fall  of  '35. 
I've  forgotten.   It  must  have  been  the  fall  of  '35.   We  married  the  end  of  May,  1935. 
By  that  time  we  had  five  other  lodges  at  TVA  offices  going,  which  I  had  helped  to  form, 
and  had  created  a  TVA  federation  of  AFGE  lodges  that  had  our  own  employee  newspaper 
which  we  were  publishing.   As  I  said,  I  guess  somewhere  along  the  way  Floyd  Reeves 
told  me  years  later  that  it  was  because  of  the  work  I  was  doing  in  the  union,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  get  me  promoted  in  TVA.   I  wasn't  worrying  particularly  about 
promotion  at  the  time,  wasn't  even  thinking  about  it,  other  than  the  fact  that  I  didn't 
like  T.  Levron  Howard. 

But  there  was  a  good  supply  of  good  reasons  for  leaving  Tennessee, 
leaving  TVA,  by  the  spring  of  '36.   My  relationship  with  Howard,  and  our  marriage, 
and  in  fact,  the  general  difficulty  of  finding  a  slot  in  TVA  where  I  could  be  effective 
on  a  continuing  basis.   It  didn't  look  like  the  social  and  economic  planning  was  going 
to  amount  to  a  great  deal.   Apparently  it  was  going  to  consist  of  a  series  of  studies 
that,  in  turn,  were  not  going  to  have  much  effect,  and  so  there  it  was. 

MRS.  DAVID  And  the  alternatives  were  interesting. 

DAVID  Yes,  I  had  been  taking  the  Civil  Service  Examinations  and  was  in 

a  good  position  on  various  civil  service  registers.   TVA  itself 
was  not  civil  service,  but  it  didn't  look  like  I  would  have  any  difficulty  getting 
placed  elsewhere  with  the  federal  government. 

CRAWFORD  But  you  had  no  knowledge  at  the  time  that  your  union  activity  was 
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being  used  to  prevent  promotion?   It  was  only  later  you  discovered 


that,  I  believe. 


DAVID  Well,  it  was  certainly  only  later  that  I  discovered  that  it  was  a 

fact.   I  may  have  suspected  it  at  the  time,  I  don't  know.   I  don't 
think  I  did.   I  mean  I  wasn't  really  thinking  much  about  the  problem. 


CRAWFORD 


Did  you  know  what  person  or  persons  were  responsible  for  that? 


DAVID 


No,  I  don't  really.   I  wouldn't  be  surprised  if  the  Board  was 
unanimous.   (Laughter) 


CRAWFORD 


I  thought  the  public  policy  of  the  Board  was  to  cooperate  with 
union  movements  among  employees. 


DAVID  Well,  in  the  white  collar  union  field,  especially,  you  have  the 

conflict,  which  we  had  really,  as  to  whether  people  in  supervisory 
positions  should  even  be  members,  much  less  officers.  And  technically  I  was  eligible, 
since  I  was  simply  a  staff  member  in  the  Social  and  Economic  Division,  not  supervising 
anybody  except  two  or  three  people,  as  they  were  assigned  to  me  on  the  projects  that  I 
was  doing.  So  there  was  no  question  about  my  eligibility  to  function  in  that  capacity 
as  president  of  the  union,  but  if  I  had  become  head  of  the  section,  the  situation  would 
have  been  different. 


CRAWFORD  Your  position  seemed  rather  anomalous  to  me,  anyway,  despite  any 

appearance  on  organizational  charts.   The  tasks  you  were  assigned 
by  Floyd  Reeves  and  Arthur  Morgan  seems  to  have  given  you  some  different  positions,  cer- 
tainly. 
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DAVID  Well,  sure.   I  mean  I  probably  had  more  assignments  out  of  the  front 

office  than  anybody  else  around  the  place  who  was  not  actually  in 
it,  especially  these  rolling  assignments  on  odd-job  type  things,  which  somebody  had  to 
do  and  which  were  more  or  less  ad  hoc  and  had  to  be  done  once,  or  at  least  had  to  be 
done  once  the  first  time  and  which  later  got  fitted  into  some  kind  of  a  routine. 


CRAWFORD 


Things  were  not  very  routine  then,  were  they? 


DAVID 


No,  nothing  was  very  routine  during  the  first  three  years, 


CRAWFORD 


Are  you  familiar  with  Alvin  Toffler's  book,  Future  Shock,  the  con- 
cept of  adhocracy? 


DAVID 


The  concept  of  what' 


CRAWFORD 


Adhocracy. 


DAVID 


Oh,  adhocracy.   I  forgot  that  was  in  the  book. 


CRAWFORD  Which  seems  to  describe  a  good  deal  of  your  activity  for  TVA  at  the 

time. 


DAVID 


Yes,  it  certainly  does. 


CRAWFORD 


What  other  things  have  we  left  out,  Dr.  David? 


DAVID  Well,  I  certainly  don't  think  of  anything  else  at  the  moment  of 

any  real  importance.   What  I've  got  here,  and  what  I've  been  using, 
is  a  civil  service  application  which  I  did  in  1940  and  which  covered  a  lot  of  other 
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stuff,  which  I  assume  is  irrelevant  to  your  purposes  and  files.   But  I  will  duplicate 
the  pages  describing  what  I  did  at  TVA,  which  run  on  for  about  three  pages  covering  the 
period  from  August  of  1933  to  May  1936,  and  counterpart  pages  in  my  list  of  publica- 
tions, which  is  fairly  heavily  annotated. 

CRAWFORD  I'd  like  very  much  to  have  that  for  the  file.   May  I  ask  a  more 

general  question? 

DAVID  Well,  I  could  give  you  references  to  a  whole  series  of  things  that 

TVA  ought  to  have  in  its  archives,  and  can't  find.  What  have  they 
done  about  organizing  their  archives,  anything,  really? 

CRAWFORD  No,  the  papers,  I  believe,  did  become  too  voluminous  and  have  been 

placed  in  record  centers.   I  believe  part,  perhaps,  in  Atlanta,  some, 
I  think,  in  St.  Louis. 

DAVID  And  these  are  divisions  of  the  federal  archives? 

CRAWFORD  I  believe  so  storage  facilities  at  any  rate.   The  techinical 

library  is,  of  course,  very  good,  but  is  not  an  archive.   May  I 
ask  a  more  general  question  of  you  before  we  leave  this  (I  know  it's  getting  time  to.): 
as  a  student  of  government,  why  has  the  TVA  concept  not  been  duplicated  elsewhere  in 
America? 

DAVID  Well,  it  was  assumed  that  it  would  be,  of  course.   I  assume  you 

have  had  in  your  other  interviews,  more  than  once  probably,  at  the 
time  that  TVA  really  began  to  get  going,  we  were  thinking  vaguely  in  terms  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  as  many  as  21  of  them  around  the  country.   This  figure,  I  think,  was  derived 
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from  some  kind  of  a  census  of  major  watersheds.   I  don't  know.   My  only  theory,  I 
guess,  would  be  that  first  of  all,  Franklin  Roosevelt  was  committed  only  to  TVA  in  an 
experimental  sense.   He  had  to  do  something  about  Muscle  Shoals,  and  had  George  Norris 
to  pacify.   In  fact,  the  original  TVA  Act  was  partly  the  New  Deal  legislative  program 
of  Franklin  Roosevelt.   It  also  was  the  culmination  of  a  ten-year  campaign  to  do  some- 
thing about  Muscle  Shoals,  which  Norris  had  led,  in  the  Senate  at  least.   There  wasn't 
anything  like  that  kind  of  impetus  to  do  something  about  the  major  river  valleys,  although 
I  think  the  Columbia  River  Basin  was  the  one  that  was  more  or  less  next  on  the  agenda 
that  ought  to  have  something  done  about  it.   But  I  suppose  in  terms  of  running  that 
problem  down,  one  probably  would  find  the  most  relevant  evidence  in  the  early  hearings 
and  other  legislative  history  of  the  legislation  on  the  Columbia  River,  I  think  something 
like  TVA  was  considered  and  defeated.   Anyway,  the  Columbia  River  Dam  got  built  by  either 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  or  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  or  the  two  of  them  together.   I've 
forgotten  how  they  divided  it  up,  but  both  the  Bureau  and  the  Corps  were  very  powerful 
agencies  in  terms  of  their  relations  with  Congress,  and  their  well-established  pork-barrel 
aspects  that  at  that  time  had  been  very  fully  developed.   And  I  suppose,  if  you  followed 
the  theory  of  whatever  was  going  to  be  done  next,  was  going  to  be  done  out  West,  where 
the  Bureau  was  strongest,  getting  a  TVA-type  agency  was  difficult,  paticularly  when  the 
Interior  Department  was  prepared  to...   What  does  run  the  Columbia  River  anyhow?   It  is 
an  identifiable  unit  in  the  Interior  Department,  isn't  it? 

CRAWFORD  Bonneville  Administration,  or  something  like  that,  perhaps? 

DAVID  Yes.   This  I  think  mostly  happened  after  I  was  away  from  TVA,  and 

I  was  not  aware  of  it  as  something  TVA  was  involved  in.  TVA  itself 
had  no  special  mission  to  create  other  similar  agencies,  but  merely  to  produce  a  model. 
And  even  the  TVA  experience  itself  indicated  the  amount  of  complexity  in  its  relationships. 
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I  mean  in  order  to  run  at  all,  TVA  had  to  come  to  terms  on  one  basis  or  another  with 
all  these  state  governments  and  with  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment and  other  agencies  of  the  federal  government.   There  was  also  a  reaction  against 
creating  government  corporations,  and  the  allegation,  at  least,  that  you  could  do 
anything  through  an  agency  that  you  could  do  through  a  corporation,  so  why  not  have  it 
regular  and  have  it  a  part  of  one  of  the  standing  departments,  mainly  Interior.   I  sup- 
pose this  is  one  of  the  things  you  talked  to  Arthur  Morgan  about,  or  did  you? 

CRAWFORD       No,  I  think  I  discussed  that  more  with  other  people,  with  Lawrence 
Durisch,  for  one. 

DAVID         Marguerite  Owen  would  probably  be  as  good  a  person  on  that  as  any- 
body, if  she  ever  gets  to  the  point  where  she's  willing  to  talk. 

CRAWFORD       I'm  going  to  try  calling  her  tonight.   She  lives  near  the  Cathedral. 

Yes,  I've  been  over  to  her  apartment.   I  hope  her  book  is  almost 
completed  or  is  almost  published. 

DAVID         And  David  Lilienthal,  too.   I  mean,  this  would  be  one  of  the  points 
on  which  he  would  be  especially  qualified  to  talk. 

CRAWFORD       I  don't  believe  that  in  our  interviews  we  discussed  that.   I  don't 

believe  I  discussed  that  matter  with  him,  though  I  may  talk  with 
him  again,  and  we'll  get  back  to  that. 

MRS.  DAVID     Well,  the  idea  of  regional  government,  of  course,  I  mean  of  going 
to  regions  generally,  has  been  kicked  around  by  other  people. 
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DAVID  Yes,  going  to  regional  governments  on  the  basis  of  watersheds  is 

something  else  too.   A  watershed  is  not  necessarily  a  very  neat 
unit  for  governmental  purposes. 

CRAWFORD  So  TVA  has  been  the  only  one  of  its  species,  I  suppose. 

DAVID  Yes. 


THIS  IS  THE  ORAL  HISTORY  RESEARCH  OFFICE  OF  MEMPHIS  STATE  UNIVERSITY.   THIS  PROJECT  IS 
"AN  ORAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  TENNESSEE  VALLEY  AUTHORITY."   THE  PLACE  IS  CHARLOTTESVILLE, 
VIRGINIA.   THE  DATE  IS  APRIL  6,  1972,  AND  THIS  IS  INTERVIEW  NUMBER  THREE  (OF  A  SERIES 
WITH  DR.  AND  MRS.  DAVID)  WITH  MRS.  PAUL  T.  DAVID.   THE  INTERVIEW  IS  BY  DR.  CHARLES  W. 
CRAWFORD,  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  MEMPHIS  STATE  UNIVERSITY  ORAL  HISTORY  RESEARCH  OFFICE,  AND  WAS 
TRANSCRIBED  BY  MRS.  BRENDA  P.  MEIER. 

CRAWFORD  Mrs.  David,  let's  get  some  biographical  information  about  you,  so 

that  the  users  will  know  who  you  are  and  what  you  did  before  being 
associated  with  TVA.   Then  we  will  continue  in  the  same  way  that  Dr.  David  did. 

MRS.  DAVID  Well,  I  grew  up  in  Montana,  came  to  Antioch  to  college,  and  while 

I  was  at  Antioch  my  coop  job  was  with  the  League  of  Women  Voters  in 
the  State  of  Ohio.   In  1928,  I  ran  out  of  money  and  at  that  time  the  State  Executive 
Secretary  was  leaving  and  I  was  offered  the  job  of  State  Secretary  for  the  League,  so  I 
moved  into  that  and  continued  in  that  for  about  three  years,  until  I  went  down  to  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

I  had  been  having  some  personal  problems  with  one  board  member  who 
had  put  a  relative  on  the  payroll  against  my  wishes,  and  I  wanted  to  get  away  from  there, 
and  like  everybody  else,  I  thought  TVA  sounded  like  the  most  exciting  thing  in  the  world 
going  on  at  that  moment.   I  can't  remember,  but  I  think  what  I  did  was  write  to  Nellie 
Upton,  who  had  been  an  Office  Manager  at  Antioch  when  I  was  there.   In  my  early  coop 
experience,  before  I  went  to  the  League,  I  worked  in  the  offices  there  at  the  college 
and  I  had  gotten  acquainted  with  her.   She  was  at  TVA  by  that  time,  and  was  head  of 
stenographic  services  under  John  Pierce.   So  I  wrote  to  her  and  got  a  message  while  I 
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was  off  in  Michigan  on  vacation,  urging  me  if  I  was  really  interested  to  get  down  to 
Knoxville  very  quickly.   So  I  got  into  my  little  yellow  cabriolet  and  headed  south. 

I  arrived  in  Knoxville  rather  weary  late  one  afternoon  and  Nellie 
and  some  of  the  other  people  who  were  in  that  setup  took  me  to  dinner  and  afterwards 
we  drove  out  to  where  they  were  building  Norris  Dam.   Seeing  this  going  on  at  night  was 
just  so  thrilling.   Then  I  started  having  interviews,  and  I  remember  Carl  Richey,  who 
was  head  of  employment,  shook  his  head  at  me  and  said,  "We've  already  got  too  many 
Antiochians.   Why  do  you  want  to  come?"  And  he  sent  me  up  to  see  Jack  Blandford.   I 
had  known  the  Blandfords  in  Cincinnati  because  Jack's  wife  was  on  the  state  board  of  the 
Ohio  League.   Jack  said  they  had  too  many  Antiochians,  and  "why  did  I  want  to  come?" 
(Laughter)   But  they  finally  agreed  to  let  me  at  least  talk  to  somebody,  and  I  then 
talked  to  John  Pierce.   I  suspect  that  Nellie  Upton  had  had  this  idea.   I  never  knew 
who  produced  this  notion  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing,  public  relations — wise,  since 
the  Authority  was  hiring  all  these  youngsters  out  of  the  Valley  as  messengers,  clerks, 
stenographers  and  typists,  to  give  them  a  little  orientation  course.   I  don't  even  know 
whether  we  used  the  word  then,  but  the  idea  was  to  give  them  an  insight  into  what  TVA 
was  about,  because  TVA  was  having  problems  with  people  in  the  area  whose  property  was 
going  to  be  flooded  and  so  forth,  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  local  antagonism,  of 
course,  against  what  was  happening. 

And  so,  John  Pierce,  at  any  rate,  decided  this  plan  had  been  put  forth 
and  it  had  apparently  been  suggested  that  I  might  run  it.   I  certainly  had  never  done 
a  training  program  of  any  kind,  except  that  my  work  with  the  League  of  Women  Voters  was 
essentially  an  adult  education  kind  of  thing,  and  on  the  strength  of  that  he  talked  to  me. 

It  was  a  very  baffling  kind  of  interview.   I  remember  he  asked  me  a 
few  things  and  then  said,  "Well,  I  don't  know.   There  are  a  lot  of  bridges  over  the  river 
in  Knoxville,  and  you'll  find  there  are  times  that  you  just  want  to  go  stand  on  a  bridge 
and  think  about  things,  and  I  don't  know  whether  this  is  a  good  idea  or  not.   But  I  guess 
I'll  give  you  a  chance  at  it,  and  if  it  works,  it  was  my  idea,  and  if  it  doesn't,  it's 
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Nellie  Upton's  fault."   (Laughter)   I  was  getting  all  of  $2000  a  year  as  the  State 
Secretary  of  the  League,  and  the  only  place  they  had  open  at  TVA  was  a  clerk- typist 
vacancy,  which  in  those  days  paid  the  federal  rate  of  $1,620,  and  that's  what  I  went 
to  work  for.   I  wasn't  given  the  title  of  Training  Supervisor  or  anything  like  that; 
I  guess  I  simply  came  on  as  clerk-typist,  but  my  duties  involved  immediately:   first 
of  all,  running  the  tests  for  the  youngsters  who  came  in  to  take  typing  tests  and 
shorthand  tests,  and  I  had  the  use  of  the  stenographic  pool  during  the  lunch  hours. 
I  think  that's  how  we  did  this,  and  eventually  I  began  to  pull  together  material  that 
I  would  put  into  the  hands  of  these  kids  when  they  came.   And  we  started  doing  little 
tours;  I  would  have  them  maybe  two  hours  a  day  at  first,  for  a  week.   By  the  time  we 
got  through  with  the  program  they  were  mine  for  a  full  week,  maybe  two  weeks,  and 
during  that  period  we  gave  them  material  to  read.   If  they  were  going  into  secretarial 
jobs,  we  dictated  to  them,  using  TVA  material  so  they  would  begin  to  get  the  vocabulary. 
We  had  the  organization  charts;  they  learned  how  the  organization  was  put  together,  and 
we  kept  on  with  these  little  tours  around.   Of  course,  we  were  scattered  all  over  Knox- 
ville,  and  this  was  particularly  useful  to  the  messenger  boys,  because  we  got  them 
educated  as  to  where  everything  was.   And,  for  example,  we  would  visit  the  library  so 
they  would  know  what  facilities  were  there,  the  duplicating  section,  and  so  forth. 

Eventually,  it  was  developed  into  a  program  with  a  staff  of  two  or  three 
assistants  who  handled  most  of  the  testing  and  the  dictation   stuff.   We  then  became 
the  unit  that  when  typists  and  stenographers  were  being  considered  for  promotion,  we 
gave  them  tests  for  that.   And  we  normally,  in  the  orientation  period,  had  one  or  two 
of  the  top  department  heads  come  in  and  talk  to  them,  and  this  was  sort  of  passed  around, 
Sometimes  it  would  be  one  and  sometimes  another,  and  then  we  did  this  thing  which  had 
been  my  first  idea  of  one  thing  to  do  about  this  program  of,  at  the  end  of  the  week, 
loading  them  up  in  TVA  cars  and  going  out  to  the  dam. 

I  guess  we  went  out  mid-morning,  more  or  less,  and  we'd  have  lunch  in  the 
cafeteria  where  all  the  workmen  ate.   We  showed  them  things  like  the  town  of  Norris  and 
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lied  their  attention  to  the  fact  that  here  they  had  used  just  a  few  house  designs, 
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but  they  placed  them  and  they  mixed  them  up,  and  they  had  done  everything  to  avoid 
monotony.   And  we  showed  them  shops  where  they  were  doing  the  training  and  we  took 
them,  then,  just  actually  through  the  process  of  building  the  dam,  starting  down  with 
the  rock  crusher,  where  they  started.   And  I  remember,  we'd  always  go  into  the  con- 
crete mixer  and  climb  into  that,  and  the  different  people  along  the  way  would  give  them 
lectures  about  what  was  going  on.   And  I  think  we  stayed  out  there  for  dinner  too,  so 
that  they  could  have  the  same  experience  that  I  had  that  I  thought  was  so  exciting- - 
seeing  all  this  going  on  under  lights  at  night.   I  can  still  find  people  who  went 
through  that.   Let's  see,  Herman  Pritchett's  wife  was  one  of  my  trainees,  wasn't  she? 


DAVID 


I  think  so, 


MRS.  DAVID    Yes,  Margaret  Pritchett. 

DAVID         One  of  your  messengers  eventually  became  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.   I  have  forgotten  now  what  his  name  was. 

MRS.  DAVID    Oh,  yes.   I  forgot  about  that.   Actually,  this  became  enough  of  a  thing 

so  that  every  now  and  then  Irene  McAuley,  if  there  was  some  junior  person 
coming  in  who  wasn't  necessarily  eligible  for  this  training,  would  just  say,  "You  go 
on  over  and  listen  in  on  the  stuff  that's  going  on  there."  And  one  of  these  was  Sam 
Ashelman,  and  I  don't  know  whether  you've  been  trying  to  pick  up  the  cooperative  part 
of  this  program,  but  if  you  haven't  got  that  story  and  want  it,  Sam  would  be  somebody 
to  get  that  from. 


CRAWFORD 


Do  you  know  where  he  is  now? 


MRS.  DAVID    Yes,  we  ran  across  him  quite  by  accident  about  three  years  ago.   He's 
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running  a  thing  called  Coolfont  Recreation  Center  up  near  Berkley  Springs, 
W.  Va.  and  we  can  give  you  the  address  if  you  want  it.   But  I  think  the  man  under  whom 
he  did  this  is  dead;  I  can't  remember  his  name. 

DAVID         Another  one  of  these  Quakers. 

MRS.  DAVID    Yes,  another  Quaker.   But  Sam  stayed  with  that  program,  and  went  on  to 
Greenbelt  later.   That's  A-s-h-e-1-m-a-n.   Let's  see;  what  else. 
Well,  this  was  going  along  great  guns  until  Paul  and  I  decided  to  get 
married,  and  this  we  knew  meant  that  I  would  have  to  give  up  the  job.   This  nearly 
broke  my  heart  because  I  never  had  a  job  that  I  enjoyed  as  much.   It  was  so  exciting 
for  one  thing,  a  completely  new,  creative  thing--very  satisfying  —  so  we  didn't  tell 
anybody  we  were  going  to  get  married  until  the  day  of  the  event  because  I  figured  it 
might  take  them  a  while  to  find  my  replacement.   And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  did  take 
them  several  months,  during  which  Paul  got  this  assignment  up  in  Washington.   I  remem- 
ber I  took  a  certain  amount  of  pleasure  in  writing  a  letter  back  to  John  Pierce  or 
whoever,  asking  if  I  could  have  an  extended  leave  without  pay  because,  of  course,  I 
wouldn't  ask  for  this  special  privilege  if  I  were  being  kept  on  the  job  as  long  as  I 
performed  satisfactorily.   But  since  I  was  being  forced  to  resign  because  of  the 
nepotism  policy,  I  felt  my  place  was  by  my  husband's  side.   (Laughter)   And  anyway, 
it  was  the  fall  before  they  found  a  replacement  for  me,  but  it  had  been  pretty  well 
agreed  between  us  that  we  would  not  stay  on  in  Knoxville  because  there  wasn't  very 
much  else  to  do  if  you  couldn't  be  with  TVA,  and  I  did  want  to  continue  my  professional 
work. 

CRAWFORD      In  your  orientation  program,  who  prepared  it  for  you?   Who  decided  what 
the  new  employees  should  be  told? 


: 

:     : 


MRS.  DAVID    Oh,  I  did.   I  had  practically  no  supervision  on  this  thing. 

CRAWFORD      How  did  you  plan  it?   Did  you  prepare  a  manual  or  something  to  cover  that? 

MRS.  DAVID    Well,  mainly  we  just  collected  material  because  there  was  new  stuff  coming 

out  all  the  time,  and  we  just  simply  had  a  collection  of  material  which 
we  used  in  all  these  different  ways.   If  they  were  messengers,  and  not  doing  typing  or 
shorthand,  they  just  sat  around  for  periods  and  read  some  of  the  stuff,  and  if  they  were 
typists  or  stenographers  they  got  it  given  to  them  as  dictation  or  as  copy  material. 
Then  we  did  a  certain  amount  of  straight  lecture,  particularly  on  the  organization  so 
that  they  would  understand  the  organization,  and  I  suppose  a  little  propagandizing  too 
on  what  TVA  was  trying  to  do  and  how  great  it  was. 

CRAWFORD      TVA  members  seem  to  have  always  been  well  indoctrinated  with  the  purposes 
of  this  organization.   Did  anyone  assist  you  in  preparing  that? 

MRS.  DAVID    Not  at  that  time.   Later,  when  I  had  some  gals  who  were  probably  . 

You  see,  I  had  never  taught  in  a  business  school  or  had  that  kind  of 
experience  and  so  I  got  hold  of  standard  typing  test  material  from  the  Underwood  and 
Royal  typewriter  people  and  I  just  sort  of  arbitrarily  marked  off  stuff,  so  that  I 
was  giving  it  at  the  right  speed  to  test  dictation.   I  remember  on  using  this  typing 
material  we  had  one  interesting  thing.   A  lot  of  the  Southern  business  schools  were 
sending  their  girls  up,  of  course,  in  large  numbers  for  these  jobs,  and  many  of  them 
were  trained  to  pass  the  test.   There  was  one  gal,  I  guess,  who  had  turned  up  a 
couple  of  times  and  done  terribly  and  had  always  come  to  me  with  a  tale  of  woe  about 
how  she  did  much  better,  but  that  the  tests  just  broke  her  up.   Of  course,  everybody 
says  that.   Suddenly  she  turned  up  one  day  and  turned  in  a  practically  perfect  paper 
on  a  typing  test,  and  I  was  surprised  and  a  little  baffled.   It  suddenly  dawned  on  me 
that  I  knew  what  material  had  been  used  that  day,  and  this  wasn't  the  material.   She 
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had  done  it  just  enough  times  to  get  the  routine  down  and  had  gone  off  and  typed  up  a 
perfect  copy  and  sneaked  it  in.   (Laughter)   So  she  didn't  get  hired.   But  I  don't 
think  we  ever  did  a  manual.   Let's  see,  who  was  the  gal  who  replaced  me?   Katherine 
Condon  came  there  from,  I  think,  G.E.,  and  I  suspect  that  things  got  considerably 
regularized  after  that,  but  I  don't  recall  that  we  had  anything  like  a  manual;  we  just 
sort  of  played  it  by  ear  as  we  went. 


CRAWFORD 


Do  you  know  if  the  orientation  program  continued  after  you  left? 


MRS.  DAVID    Oh,  I'm  pretty  sure  it  did.   It  may  have  become  more  heavily  a  strict 

training  and  testing  program  with  less  emphasis  on  the  public  relations 
aspect,  but  I  don't  really  know. 

CRAWFORD      Did  you  have  any  difficulty  getting  the  necessary  financing  for  transpor- 
tation out  to  the  Norris  site  and  things  like  that  for  your  program? 

MRS.  DAVID    Oh  no.   They  provided  TVA  cars,  and  I  got  to  be  an  expert  at  driving 

whatever  Plymouth  or  Ford  or  whatever  was  there.   You  see,  this  was  not 
any  large  mass  of  people  each  week.   Normally,  one  carload  was  all  they  did;  sometimes 
there  were  two  carloads,  and  then  one  of  the  kids  had  to  drive  the  other  car.   We  never 
had  drivers  provided. 


DAVID 


TVA  had  a  lot  of  those  Plymouths . 


MRS.  DAVID    Yes,  and  I  remember  they  all  had  governors  on  them  so  that  if  you  wanted 

to  pass  somebody  on  a  hill,  you  had  to  remember  that  you  had  a  governor 
on  the  car.   (Laughter) 


- 
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DAVID 


Except  that  Arthur  Morgan  had  a  Ford  V-8. 


MRS.  DAVID    But  once  we  got  out  to  the  dam  there  were  regular  guides  around  who  led 

us  around,  though  after  a  while  they  accepted  me  as  a  kind  of  substitute 
guide  and  I  more  or  less  went  wherever  I  wanted.   It  used  to  be  sort  of  exciting  to  drive 
down  into  the  middle  of  the  work  there  when  they  were  blasting. 

CRAWFORD      Were  you  able  to  explain  the  things  you  wanted  to  them?   Did  they  seem 
to  get  the  purposes  of  TVA? 

MRS.  DAVID    Yes,  I  think  so,  and  I  think  they  came  to  share  the  excitement  about  what 
was  going  on.   I  think  it  was  a  great  idea,  really. 

CRAWFORD      I'm  not  sure  that's  done  very  often  in  government  agencies;  I  don't  know. 

MRS.  DAVID    Well,  you  don't  really  have  the  same  excitement  to  provide. 

DAVID         Taking  them  to  where  things  were  done  on  the  spot,  the  points  of  assign- 
ments . 

MRS.  DAVID    Of  course,  I  suppose  I  was  influenced  in  this  partly  by  something  that 

happened  to  me.   No,  I  guess  it  was  later  when  I  went  to  work  for  the 
Civil  Service  Commission;  I  gave  myself  an  orientation  course  by  walking  papers 
through,  and  it  stood  me  in  very  good  stead  later  on  because  when  I  went  into  other 
agencies  and  wanted  to  get  things  done  and  found  that  the  papers  were  stuck  somewhere, 
I  knew  exactly  who  was  holding  them  and  why,  and  this  was  very  helpful. 


CRAWFORD      That  was  unusual,  wasn't  it,  to  do  that? 
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MRS.  DAVID    What,  to  walk  papers  through? 


CRAWFORD      Yes . 


MRS.  DAVID    Well,  it  was  sort  of  accidental  when  I  went  on  to  that  job.   This  was 

in  World  War  II,  and  when  I  went  on  that  job  we  had  just  had  a  personnel 
freeze  in  the  agency  that  I  was  supposed  to  be  working  with,  and  so  I  really  had  time 
on  my  hands  for  a  few  days,  and  my  boss  was  somebody  that  I  had  worked  with  way  back 
in  Montana,  and  so  when  I  was  just  sitting  around  I  kept  hearing  them  call  a  messenger 
to  walk  papers  through  and  so  I  said,  "Well,  how  about  letting  me  walk  some  of  these 
papers  through  and  this  way  I  might  find  out  a  few  things,"  and  it  was  great. 

CRAWFORD      It  was  a  new  procedure,  it  seems  to  me.   I  believe  this  orientation  is 
continued,  and  I  think  TVA  employees  are  still  extremely  well  informed 
about  the  agency. 

MRS.  DAVID  Yes. 

CRAWFORD  What  happened  to  Nellie  Upton? 

MRS.  DAVID  Well,  I  think  she's  dead.   Who  would  know? 

DAVID  She  must  have  been  twenty  years  older  than  we  are. 

MRS.  DAVID  Is  Helen  Lewis  somebody  you  talked  to? 

CRAWFORD  No. 
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MRS.  DAVID    Well,  she  was  in  that  same  group,  and  Grace  Willett  didn't  go  down  there, 
did  she?   She  was  Dean  of  Women  at  Antioch,  but  she  never  went  down. 

DAVID         No,  I  don't  think  so.   Well,  I  think  Nellie  Upton  kept  on  as  Office 
Manager,  or  whatever  the  title  was,  until  she  retired,  probably. 

CRAWFORD      I  had  her  name  on  an  earlier  list,  but  I  have  had  no  information  about 
where  she  might  be  reached  or  anything. 


DAVID 


Did  you  ever  have  Alice  Dewar  on  your  list? 


CRAWFORD      No. 


DAVID 


Or  Alice  Dewar  Harris? 


CRAWFORD      No. 

DAVID         What's  her  husband's  name? 

MRS.  DAVID    Raymond  Harris. 

DAVID         Mrs.  Raymond  Harris?   She's  still  living  down  there  in  Gatlinburg.   She 
is  now  retired,  but  she  was  in  the  Personnel  Division  when  we  were  down 
there,  and  stayed  on--was  there  all  through  the  years. 


MRS.  DAVID    Was  a  very  salty  character,  and  would  have  some  fascinating  recollections, 
I  would  think. 


11 

CRAWFORD      What  was  her  name  before  she  was  married? 

MRS.  DAVID    Alice  Dewar . 

DAVID         She  was  not  in  a  particularly  high-powered  position,  but  she  was  in  a 

good  position  to  hear  gossip,  (Laughter)  and  more  or  less  know  what  was 
going  on. 

MRS.  DAVID    She  was  in  the  personnel  office. 

CRAWFORD      Did  you  have  all  the  cooperation  you  needed  in  this  orientation  program? 
Did  the  Personnel  Department  approve  it? 

MRS.  DAVID    Yes,  there  really  wasn't  any  problem  about  it  once  we  knew  what  we 

wanted.   I  think  some  of  the  department  people  who  were  panting  to  get 
their  new  clerical  help  were  a  little  unhappy  at  having  to  wait  an  extra  week,  and 
that  took  a  little  doing,  but  I  don't  remember  any  major  hassle  of  any  kind  about  it. 

CRAWFORD      It  seems  a  good  program.   Did  you  do  other  work?   You  did  this  job  until 
you  left  TVA,  didn't  you;  this  was  what  you  were  doing? 

MRS.  DAVID    Yes. 

CRAWFORD      Are  there  any  other  parts  of  it  we  could  get  for  the  record? 

MRS.  DAVID    Well,  I  don't  believe  so.   As  I  say,  it  was  just  a  small  piece. 
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